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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


MEANING AND VERIFICATION 
I 


HILOSOPHICAL questions, as compared with ordinary 

scientific problems, are always strangely paradoxical. But it 
seems to be an especially strange paradox that the question con- 
cerning the meaning of a proposition should constitute a serious 
philosophical difficulty. For is it not the very nature and purpose 
of every proposition to express its own meaning? In fact, when 
we are confronted with a proposition (in a language familiar to 
us) we usually know its meaning immediately. If we do not, we 
can have it explained to us, but the explanation will consist of 
a new proposition; and if the new one is capable of expressing 
the meaning, why should not the original one be capable of it? 
So that a snippy person when asked what he meant by a certain 
statement might be perfectly justified in saying, ‘I meant exactly 
what I said!’. 

It is logically legitimate and actually the normal way in 
ordinary life and even in science to answer a question concerning 
the meaning of a proposition by simply repeating it either more 
distinctly or in slightly different words. Under what circumstances, 
then, can there be any sense in asking for the meaning of a 
statement which is well before our eyes or ears? 

Evidently the only possibility is that we have not understood 
it. And in this case what is actually before our eyes or ears is 
nothing but a series of words which we are unable to handle; we 
do not know how to use it, how to ‘apply it to reality’. Such a 


series of words is for us simply a complex of signs ‘without mean- 


ing’, a mere sequel of sounds or a mere row of marks on paper, 


and we have no right to call it ‘a proposition’ at all; we may 
perhaps speak of it as ‘a sentence’. 
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If we adopt this terminology we can now easily get rid of our 
paradox by saying that we cannot inquire after the meaning of a 
proposition, but can ask about the meaning of a sentence, and 
that this amounts to asking, ‘What proposition does the sentence 
stand for?’. And this question is answered either by a proposition 
in a language with which we are already perfectly familiar; or 
by indicating the logical rules which will make a proposition out 
of the sentence, 1.e., will tell us exactly in what circumstances 
the sentence is to be used. These two methods do not actually 
differ in principle; both of them give meaning to the sentence 
(transform it into a proposition) by locating it, as it were, within 
the system of a definite language; the first method making use 
of a language which is already in our possession, the second one 
building it up for us. The first method represents the simplest 
kind of ordinary ‘translation’; the second one affords a deeper 
insight into the nature of meaning, and will have to be used in 
order to overcome philosophical difficulties connected with the 
understanding of sentences. 

The source of these difficulties is to be found in the fact that 
very often we do not know how to handle our own words; we 
speak or write without having first agreed upon a definite logical 
grammar which will constitute the signification of our terms. 
We commit the mistake of thinking that we know the meaning 
of a sentence (i.e., understand it as a proposition) if we are 
familiar with all the words occurring in it. But this is not suf- 
ficient. It will not lead to confusion or error as long as we remain 
in the domain of everyday life by which our words have been 
formed and to which they are adapted, but it will become fatal 
the moment we try to think about abstract problems by means of 
the same terms without carefully fixing their signification for the 
new purpose. For every word has a definite signification only 
within a definite context into which it has been fitted; in any 
other context it will have no meaning unless we provide new 
rules for the use of the word in the new case, and this may be 
done, at least in principle, quite arbitrarily. 

Let us consider an example. If a friend should say to me, ‘Take 
me to a country where the sky is three times as blue as in 
England!’ I should not know how to fulfill his wish; his phrase 
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would appear nonsensical to me, because the word ‘blue’ is used 
in a way which is not provided for by the rules of our language. 
The combination of a numeral and the name of a color does not 
occur in’ it; therefore my friend’s sentence has no meaning, 
although its exterior linguistic form is that of a command or a 
wish. But he can, of course, give it a meaning. If I ask him, 
‘What do you mean by “three times as blue”’?’, he can arbitrarily 
indicate certain definite physical circumstances concerning the 
serenity of the sky which he wants his phrase to be the description 
of. And then, perhaps, I shall be able to follow his directions; his 
wish will have become meaningful for me. 

(Thus, whenever we ask about a sentence, ‘What does it mean?’, 
what we expect is instruction as to the circumstances in which the 
sentence is to be used; we want a description of the conditions 
under which the sentence will form a true proposition, and of 
those which will make it false. The meaning of a word or a com- 
bination of words is, in this way, determined by a set of rules 
which regulate their use and which, following Wittgenstein, we 
may call the rules of their grammar, taking this word in its widest 
sense. 

(If the preceding remarks about meaning are as correct as I 
am convinced they are, this will, to a large measure, be due to 
conversations with Wittgenstein which have greatly influenced 
my own views about these matters. I can hardly exaggerate my 
indebtedness to this philosopher, I do not wish to impute to him 
any responsibility for the contents of this article, but I have reason 
to hope that he will agree with the main substance of it.) 

Stating the meaning of a sentence amounts to stating the rules 
according to which the sentence is to be used, and this is the 
same as stating the way in which it can be verified (or falsified). 
The meaning of a proposition is the method of its verification. 

The ‘grammatical’ rules will partly consist of ordinary defini- 
tions, i.e., explanations of words by means of other words, partly 
of what are called ‘ostensive’ definitions, i.e., explanations by 
means of a procedure which puts the words to actual use. The 
simplest form of an ostensive definition is a pointing gesture com- 
bined with the pronouncing of the word, as when we teach a child 
the signification of the sound ‘blue’ by showing a blue object. But 
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in most cases the ostensive definition is of a more complicated 
form; we cannot point to an object corresponding to words like 
‘because’, ‘immediate’, ‘chance’, ‘again’, etc. In these cases we re- 
quire the presence of certain complex situations, and the meaning 
of the words is defined by the way we use them in these different 
situations. 

It is clear that in order to understand a verbal definition we must 
know the signification of the explaining words beforehand, and 
that the only explanation which can work without any previous 
knowledge is the ostensive definition. We conclude that there is no 
way of understanding any meaning without ultimate reference to 
ostensive definitions, and this means, in an obvious sense, reference 
to ‘experience’ or ‘possibility of verification’. 

This is the situation, and nothing seems to me simpler or less 
questionable. It is this situation and nothing else that we describe 
when we affirm that the meaning of a proposition can be given 
only by giving the rules of its verification in experience. (The 
addition, ‘in experience’, is really superfluous, as no other kind 
of verification has been defined. ) 

This view has been called the “experimental theory of meaning” ; 
but it certainly is no theory at all, for the term ‘theory’ is used 
for a set of hypotheses about a certain subject-matter, and there 
are no hypotheses involved in our view, which proposes to be 
nothing but a simple statement of the way in which meaning is 
actually assigned to propositions, both in everyday life and in 
science. There has never been any other way, and it would be a 
grave error to suppose that we believe we have discovered a new 
conception of meaning which is contrary to common opinion and 
which we want to introduce into philosophy. On the contrary, our 
conception is not only entirely in agreement with, but even derived 
from, common sense and scientific procedure. Although our cri- 
terion of meaning has always been employed in practice, it has very 
rarely been formulated in the past, and this is perhaps the only 
excuse for the attempts of so many philosophers to deny its 
feasibility. 

The most famous case of an explicit formulation of our criterion 
is Einstein’s answer to the question, What do we mean when 


we speak of two events at distant places happening simultaneously ? 
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This answer consisted in a description of an experimental method 
by which the simultaneity of such events was actually ascertained. 
Einstein’s philosophical opponents maintained—and some of them 
still maintain—that they knew the meaning of the above question 
independently of any method of verification. All I am trying to 
do is to stick consistently to Einstein’s position and to admit no 
exceptions from it. (Professor Bridgman’s book on The Logic 
of Modern Physics is an admirable attempt to carry out this pro- 
gram for all concepts of physics.) I am not-writing for those 


who think that Einstein’s philosophical opponents were right. 


IT 

Professor C. I. Lewis, in a remarkable address on “Experience 
and Meaning” (published in this Review, March 1934), has justly 
stated that the view developed above (he speaks of it as the 
“empirical-meaning requirement’) forms the basis of the whole 
philosophy of what has been called the “logical positivism of the 
Viennese Circle’. He criticizes this basis as inadequate chiefly on 
the ground that its acceptance would impose certain limitations 
upon “significant philosophic discussion” which, at some points, 
would make such discussion altogether impossible and, at other 
points, restrict it to an intolerable extent. 

Feeling responsible as I do for certain features of the Viennese 
philosophy (which I should prefer to call Consistent Empiricism), 
and being of the opinion that it really does not impose any re- 
strictions upon significant philosophizing at all, I shall try to 
examine Professor Lewis’s chief arguments and point out why 
[ think that they do not endanger our position—at least as far 
as I can answer for it myself. All of my own arguments will be 
derived from the statements made in section I. 

Professor Lewis describes the empirical-meaning requirement as 
demanding “that any concept put forward or any proposition 
asserted shall have a definite denotation ; that it shall be intelligible 
not only verbally and logically but in the further sense that one 
can specify those empirical items which would determine the 
applicability of the concept or constitute the verification of the 
proposition” (loc. cit. 125). Here it seems to me that there is no 


justification for the words “but in the further sense .. .”, i.e., for 
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the distinction of two (or three?) senses of intelligibility. The 
remarks in section I. show that, according to our opinion, ‘verbal 
and logical’ understanding consists in kaowing how the proposition 
in question could be verified. For, unless we mean by ‘verbal under- 
standing’ that we know how the words are actually used, the 
term could hardly mean anything but a shadowy feeling of being 
acquainted with the words, and in a philosophical discussion it 
does not seem advisable to call such a feeling ‘understanding’, 
Similarly, I should not advise that we speak of a sentence as being 
‘logically intelligible’ when we just feel convinced that its exterior 


form is that of a proper proposition (if, e.g. it has the form, 





substantive—copula—adjective, and therefore appears to predicate 
a property of a thing). For it seems to me that by such a phrase 
we want to say much more, namely, that we are completely aware 
of the whole grammar of the sentence, 1.¢e., that we know exactly 
the circumstances to which it is fitted. Thus knowledge of how 
a proposition is verified is not anything over and above its verbal 
and logical understanding, but is identical with it. It seems to 
me, therefore, that when we demand that a proposition be verifiable 
we are not adding a new requirement but are simply formulating 
the conditions which have actually always been acknowledged as 
necessary for meaning and intelligibility. 

The mere statement that no sentence has meaning unless we 
are able to indicate a way of testing its truth or falsity is not 
very useful if we do not explain very carefully the signification 
of the phrases ‘method of testing’ and ‘verifiability’. Professor 
Lewis is quite right when he asks for such an explanation. He 
himself suggests some ways in which it might be given, and I 
am glad to say that his suggestions appear to me to be in perfect 
agreement with my own views and those of my philosophical 
friends. It will be easy to show that there is no serious divergence 
between the point of view of the pragmatist as Professor Lewis 
conceives it and that of the Viennese Empiricist. And if in some 
special questions they arrive at different conclusions, it may be 
hoped that a careful examination will bridge the difference. 

How do we define verifiability ? 

In the first place I should like to point out that when we say 
that “a proposition has meaning only if it is verifiable” we are 
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not saying “. . . if it is verified’. This simple remark does away 
with one of the chief objections; the “here and now predicament”, 
as Professor Lewis calls it, does not exist any more. We fall into 
the snares of this predicament only if we regard verification 
itself as the criterion of meaning, instead of ‘possibility of veri- 
fication’ (= verifiability) ; this would indeed lead to a “reduction 
to absurdity of meaning”. Obviously the predicament arises 
through some fallacy by which these two notions are confounded. 
I do not know if Russell’s statement, “Empirical knowledge is 
confined to what we actually observe” (quoted by Professor Lewis 
loc. cit, 130), must be interpreted as containing this fallacy, but it 
would certainly be worth while to discover its genesis. 
*Let us consider the following argument which Professor Lewis 
discusses (131), but which he does not want to impute to anyone: 
Suppose it maintained that no issue is meaningful unless it can be 
put to the test of decisive verification. And no verification can take 
place except in the immediately present experience of the subject. Then 
nothing can be meant except what is actually present in the experience 
in which that meaning is entertained. 
«This argument has the form of a conclusion drawn from two 
premisses. Let us for the moment assume the second premiss to 
be meaningful and true. You will observe that even then the 
conclusion does not follow. For the first premiss assures us that 
the issue has meaning if it can be verified; the verification does 
not have to take place, and therefore it is quite irrelevant whether 
it can take place in the future or in the present only. Apart from 
this, the second premiss is, of course, nonsensical; for what fact 
could possibly be described by the sentence ‘verification can take 
place only in present experience’? Is not verifying an act or 
process like hearing or feeling bored? Might we not just as well 
say that I can hear or feel bored only in the present moment? 
And what could I mean by this?«The particular nonsense involved 
in such phrases will become clearer when we speak of the ‘ego- 
centric predicament’ later on; at present we are content to know 
that our empirical-meaning postulate has nothing whatever to do 
with the now-predicament. «Verifiable’ does not even mean 
‘verifiable here now’; much less does it mean ‘being verified now’. 
Perhaps it will be thought that the only way of making sure of 
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the verifiability of a proposition would consist in its actual veri- 
fication. But we shall soon see that this is not the case. 

s There seems to be a great temptation to connect meaning and 
the ‘immediately given’ in the wrong way; and some of the 
Viennese positivists may have yielded to this temptation, thereby 
getting dangerously near to the fallacy we have just been 
describing. Parts of Carnap’s Logischer Aufbau der Welt, for 
instance, might be interpreted as implying that a proposition about 
future events did not really refer to the future at all but asserted 
only the present existence of certain expectations (and, similarly, 
speaking about the past would really mean speaking about present 
memories). But it is certain that the author of that book does 
not hold such a view now, and that it cannot be regarded as a 
teaching of the new positivism. On the contrary, we have pointed 
out from the beginning that our definition of meaning does not 
imply such absurd consequences, and when someone asked, “But 
how can you verify a proposition about a future event?”, we 
replied, ““Why, for instance, by waiting for it to happen! ‘Waiting’ 


is a perfectly legitimate method of verification”. 


‘Thus I think that everybody—including the Consistent Empir- 
icist—agrees that it would be nonsense to say, ‘We can mean 
nothing but the immediately given’alf in this sentence we replace 
the word ‘mean’ by the word ‘know’ we arrive at a statement 
similar to Bertrand Russell’s mentioned above. ,The temptation 
to formulate phrases of this sort arises, I believe, from a certain 
ambiguity of the verb ‘to know’ which is the source of many 
metaphysical troubles and to which, therefore, I have often had 
to call attention on other occasions (see e.g. Allgemeine Erkennt- 
nislehre 2nd ed. 1925, §12)..In the first place the word may stand 
simply for ‘being aware of a datum’, i.e. for the mere presence 
of a feeling, a color, a sound, etc.; and if the word ‘knowledge’ 
is taken in this sense the assertion ‘Empirical knowledge is con- 
fined to what we actually observe’ does not say anything at all, 
but is a mere tautology. (This case, I think, would correspond to 


what Professor Lewis calls “identity-theories” of the “knowledge- 
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relation”. Such theories, resting on a tautology of this kind, would 
be empty verbiage without significance. ) 

In the second place the word ‘knowledge’ may be used in one 
of the significant meanings which it has in science and ordinary 
life; and in this case Russell’s assertion would obviously (as 
Professor Lewis remarked) be false, Russell himself, as is well 
known, distinguishes between ‘knowledge by acquaintance’ and 
‘knowledge by description’, but perhaps it should be noted that 
this distinction does not entirely coincide with the one we have 


been insisting upon just now. 


IIT 

Verifiability means possibility of verification. Professor Lewis 
justly remarks that to “omit all examination of the wide range 
of significance which could attach to ‘possible verification’, would 
be to leave the whole conception rather obscure” (loc. cit. 137). 
} For our purpose it suffices to distinguish between two of the many 
ways in which the word ‘possibility’ is used.g,We shall call them 
‘empirical possibility’ and ‘logical possibility’. ‘Professor Lewis 
describes two meanings of ‘verifiability’ which correspond exactly 
to this difference ; he is fully aware of it, and there is hardly any- 
thing left for me to do but carefully to work out the distinction 

and show its bearing upon our issue. 
‘I propose to call ‘empirically possible’ anything that does not 
contradict the laws of nature. This is, I think, the largest sense 
in which we may speak of empirical possibility ; we do not restrict 
the term to happepings which are not only in accordance with 
the laws of nature but also with the actual state of the universe 
(where ‘actual’ might refer to the present moment of our own 
lives, or to the condition of human beings on this planet, and so 
forth). Lf we chose the latter definition (which seems to have 
been in Professor Lewis’s mind when he spoke of “possible 
experience as conditioned by the actual”, Joc. cit. 141) we should 
not get the sharp boundaries we need for our present purpose. 
\So ‘empirical possibility’ is to mean ‘compatibility with natural 


laws’. 
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- Now, since we cannot boast of a complete and sure knowledge 
of nature’s laws, it is evident that we can never assert with 
certainty the empirical possibility of any fact, and here we may 
be permitted to speak of degrees of possibility. Is it possible for 
me to lift this book? Surely!—This table? I think so!—This 
billiard table? I don’t think so!—This automobile? Certainly 
not!—It is clear that in these cases the answer is given by ex- 
perience, as the result of experiments performed in the past. Any 
judgment about empirical possibility is based on experience and 
will often be rather uncertain; there will be no sharp boundary 
between possibility and impossibility. 

‘Is the possibility of verification which we insist upon of this 
empirical sort?*In that case there would be different degrees of 
verifiability, the question of meaning would be a matter of more 
or less, not a matter of yes cr no. In many disputes concerning 
our issue it is the empirical possibility of verification which is 
discussed ; the various examples of verifiability given by Professor 
Lewis, ¢.g., are instances of different empirical circumstances in 
which the verification is carried out or prevented from being car- 
ried out. Many of those who refuse to accept our criterion of 
meaning seem to imagine that the procedure of its application in 
a special case is somewhat like this:*A proposition is presented 
to us ready made, and in order to discover its meaning we have 
to try various methods of verifying or falsifying it, and if one 
of these methods works we have found the meaning of the 
proposition ; but if not, we say it has no meaning. If we really had 
to proceed in this way, it is clear that the determination of meaning 
would be entirely a matter of experience, and that in many cases 
no sharp and ultimate decision could be obtained. How could we 
ever know that we had tried long enough, if none of our methods 
were successful? Might not future efforts disclose a meaning 
which we were unable to find before? 

* This whole conception is, of course, entirely erroneous. It speaks 
of meaning as if it were a kind of entity inherent in a sentence 
and hidden in it like a nut in its shell, so that the philosopher 
would have to crack the shell or sentence in order to reveal the 
nut or meaning.*We know from our considerations in section I 


that a proposition cannot be given ‘ready made’; that meaning 
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does not inhere in a sentence where it might be discovered, but 
that it must be bestowed upon it. And this is done by applying 
to the sentence the rules of the logical grammar of our language, 
as explained in section I. These rules are not facts of nature 
which could be ‘discovered’, but they are prescriptions stipulated 
by acts of definition. And these definitions have to be known to 
those who pronounce the sentence in question and to those who 
hear or read it. Otherwise they are not confronted with any 
proposition at all, and there is nothing they could try to verify, 
because you can’t verify or falsify a mere row of words. You 
cannot even start verifying before you know the meaning, 1.e., 
before you have established the possibility of verification. 

Yn other words, the possibility of verification which is relevant 
to meaning cannot be of the empirical sort ; it cannot be established 
post festum. You have to be sure of it before you can consider 
the empirical circumstances and investigate whether or no or 
under what conditions they will permit of verification. The empiri- 
cal circumstances are all-important when you want to know if a 
proposition is true (which is the concern of the scientist), but 
they can have no influence on the meaning of the proposition 
(which is the concern of the philosopher).tProfessor Lewis has 
seen and expressed this very clearly (loc. cit. 142, first six lines), 
and our Vienna positivism, as far as I can answer for it, is in 
complete agreement with him on this point. It must be emphasized 
that when we speak of verifiability we mean logical possibility of 


verification, and nothing but this. 
es = «* 


*1 call a fact or a process ‘logically possible’ if it can be described, 
1.e., if the sentence which is supposed to describe it obeys the rules 
of grammar we have stipulated for our language. (I am expressing 
myself rather incorrectly. A fact which could not be described 
would, of course, not be any fact at all; amy fact is logically 
possible. But I think my meaning will be understood.) Take some 
examples. The sentences, ‘My friend died the day after tomorrow’ ; 
‘The lady wore a dark red dress which was bright green’; ‘The 
campanile is 100 feet and 150 feet high’; ‘The child was naked, 


but wore a long white nightgown’, obviously violate the rules 
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which, in ordinary English, govern the use of the words occurring 
in the sentences. hey do not describe any facts at all; they are 
meaningless, because they represent /ogical impossibilities. 

«It is of the greatest importance (not only for our present issue 
but for philosophical problems in general) to see that whenever 
we speak of logical impossibility we are referring to a discrepancy 
between the definitions of our terms and the way in which we 
use them. We must avoid the severe mistake committed by some 
of the former Empiricists like Mill and Spencer, who regarded 
logical principles (e.g. the Law of Contradiction).as laws of 
nature governing the psychological process of thinking.-The non- 
sensical statements alluded to above do not correspond to thoughts 
which, by a sort of psychological experiment, we find ourselves 
unable to think; they do not correspond to any thoughts at all. 


*h is both 100 feet and 


When we hear the words, ‘A tower whi 
150 feet high’, the image of two towers of different heights may 
be in our mind, and we may find it psychologically (empirically) 
impossible to combine the two pictures into one image, but it is 
not this fact which is denoted by the words ‘logical impossibility’. 
*The height of a tower cannot be 100 feet and 150 feet at the 
same time ; a child cannot be naked and dressed at the same time 

not because we are unable to imagine it, but because our definitions 
of ‘height’, of the numerals, of the terms ‘naked’ and ‘dressed’, 
are not compatible ‘with the particular combinations of those words 
in our examples. ‘They are not compatible with such combinations’ 
means that the rules of our language have not provided any use 
for such combinations; they do not describe any fact. We could 
change these rules, of course, and thereby arrange a meaning for 
the terms ‘both red and green’, ‘both naked and dressed’; but if 
we decide to stick to the ordinary definitions (which reveal them- 
selves in the way we actually use our words) we have decided 
to regard those combined terms as meaningless, i.¢e., not to use 
them as the description of any fact.“Whatever fact we may or 
may not imagine, if the word ‘naked’ (or ‘red’) occurs in its 
description we have decided that the word ‘dressed’ (or ‘green’) 
cannot be put in its place in the same description. If we do not 
follow this rule it means that we want to introduce a new defini- 


then of the words, or that we don’t mind using words without 
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meaning and like to indulge in nonsense. (I am far from con- 
demning this attitude under all circumstances; on certain 
occasions—as in Alice in Wonderland—it may be the only sensible 
attitude and far more delightful than any treatise on Logic. But 
in such a treatise we have a right to expect a different attitude.) 
The result of our considerations is this: Verifiability, which is 
the sufficient and necessary condition of meaning, is a possibility 
of the logical order; it is created by constructing the sentence in 
accordance with the rules by which its terms are defined.» The 
only case in which verification is (logically) impossible is the 
case where you have made it impossible by not setting any rules 
for its verification. Grammatical rules are not found anywhere in 
nature, but are made by man and are, in principle, arbitrary; so 
you cannot give meaning to a sentence by discovering a method 
of verifying it, but only by stipulating how it shall be done. Thus 
logical possibility or impossibility of verification is always self- 
imposed. If we utter a sentence without meaning it is always 
our own fault. 
‘\ The tremendous philosophic importance of this last remark will 
be realized when we consider that what we said about the meaning 
of assertions applies also to the meaning of questions,«There are, 
of course, many questions which can never be answered by human 
beings.» But the impossibility of finding the answer may be of 
two different kinds.¢lf it is merely empirical in the sense defined, if 
it is due to the chance circumstances to which our human existence 
is confined, there may be reason to lament our fate and the weak- 
ness of our physical and mental powers, but the problem could 
never be said to be absolutely insoluble, and there would always be 
some hope, at least for future generations. For the empirical cir- 
cumstances may alter, human facilities may develop, and even 
the laws of nature may change (perhaps even suddenly and in 
such a way that the universe would be thrown open to much more 
extended investigation). A problem of this kind might be called 
practically unanswerable or technically unanswerable, and might 
cause the scientist great trouble, but the philosopher, who is con- 
cerned with general principles only, would not feel terribly excited 
about it. 


»But what about those questions for which it is logically im- 
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possible to find an answer? Such problems would remain insoluble 
under all imaginable circumstances; they would confront us with 
a definite hopeless /gnorabimus; and it is of the greatest im- 
portance for the philosopher to know whether there are any such 
issues. Now it is easy to see from what has been said before that 
this calamity could happen only if the question itself had no mean- 
ing. It would not be a genuine question at all, but a mere row of 
words with a question-mark at the end. We must say that a ques- 
tion is meaningful, if we can understand it, 1.e., if we are able to 
decide for any given proposition whether, if true, it would be 
an answer to our question. And if this is so, the actual decision 
could only be prevented by empirical circumstances, which means 
that it would not be logically impossible. Hence no meaningful 
problem can be insoluble in principle. If in any case we find an 
answer to be logically impossible we know that we really have 
not been asking anything, that what sounded like a question was 
actually a nonsensical combination of words. A genuine question 
is one for which an answer is logically possible, This is one of 
the most characteristic results of our empiricism. It means that 
in principle there are no limits to our knowledge. The boundaries 
which must be acknowledged are of an empirical nature and, 
therefore, never ultimate; they can be pushed back further and 


further; there is no unfathomable mystery in the world. 
es 4 


~The dividing line between logical possibility and impossibility 
of verification is absolutely sharp and distinct ; there is no gradual 
transition between meaning and nonsense. For either you have 
given the grammatical rules for verification, or you have not; 
tertium non datur. 

, Empirical possibility is determined by the laws of nature, but 
meaning and verifiability are entirely independent of them. Every- 
thing that I can describe or define is logically possible—and 
definitions are in no way bound up with natural laws.4The proposi- 
tion ‘Rivers flow uphill’ is meaningful, but happens to be false 
because the fact it describes is physically impossible. It will not 
deprive a proposition of its meaning if the conditions which I 


stipulate for its verification are incompatible with the laws of 
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nature; I may prescribe conditions, for instance, which could be 
fulfilled only if the velocity of light were greater than it actually 
is, or if the Law of Conservation of Energy did not hold, and 
so forth. 

An opponent of our view might find a dangerous paradox or 
even a contradiction in the preceding explanations, because on the 
one hand we insisted so strongly on what has been called the 
“empirical-meaning requirement”, and on the other hand we as- 
sert most emphatically that meaning and verifiability do not depend 
on any empirical conditions whatever, but are determined by purely 
logical possibilities.’ The opponent will object: if meaning is a 
matter of experience, how can it be a matter of definition and logic? 

In reality there is no contradiction or difficulty. The word ‘ex- 
perience’ is ambiguous. Firstly, it may be a name for any so-called 
‘immediate data’—which is a comparatively modern use of the 
word—and secondly we can use it in the sense in which we speak 
e.g., of an ‘experienced traveller’, meaning a man who has not 
only seen a great deal but also knows how to profit from it for 
his actions, Wt is in this second sense (by the way, the sense the 
word has in Hume’s and Kant’s philosophy) that verifiability must 
be declared to be independent of experience. The possibility of 
verification does not rest on any ‘experiential truth’, on a law of 
nature or any other true general proposition, but is determined 
solely by our definitions, by the rules which have been fixed for 
our language, or which we can fix arbitrarily at any moment. 
All of these rules ultimately point to ostensive definitions, as we 
have explained, and through them verifiability is linked to ex- 
perience in the first sense of the word. No rule of expression pre- 
supposes any law or regularity in the world (which is the con- 
dition of ‘experience’ as Hume and Kant use the word), but it 
does presuppose data and situations, to which names can be at- 
tached. dhe rules of language are rules of the application of 
language ; so there must be something to which it can be applied. 
Expressibility and verifiability are one and the same thing. There 
is no antagonism between logic and experience. Not only can the 
logician be an empiricist at the same time; he must be one if he 


wants to understand what he himself is doing. 


* * * 
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IV 

Let us glance at some examples in order to illustrate the con- 
sequences of our attitude in regard to certain issues of traditional 
philosophy. Take the famous case of the reality of the other side 
of the moon (which is also one of Professor Lewis’s examples), 
#None of us, I think, would be willing to accept a view according 
to which it would be nonsense to speak of the averted face of our 
satellite. Can there be the slightest doubt that, according to our 
explanations, the conditions of meaning are amply satisfied in this 
case? 

; | think there can be no doubt. For the question, ‘What is the 
other side of the moon like?’, could be answered, for instance, 
by a description of what would be seen or touched by a person 
located somewhere behind the moon. The question whether it be 
physically possible for a human being—or indeed any other living 
being—to travel around the moon does not even have to be raised 
here; it is entirely irrelevant.yEven if it could be shown that a 
journey to another celestial body were absolutely incompatible with 
the known laws of nature, a proposition about the other side of 
the moon would still be meaningful. Since our sentence speaks 
of certain places in space as being filled with matter (for that is 
what the words ‘side of the moon’ stand for), it will have meaning 
if we indicate under what circumstances a proposition of the 
form, ‘this place is filled with matter’, shall be called true or false. 
The concept ‘physical substance at a certain place’ is defined by 
our language in physics and geometry. Geometry itself is the gram- 
mar of our propositions about ‘spatial’ relations, and it is not very 
difficult to see how assertions about phy sical properties and spatial 
relations are connected with ‘sense-data’ by ostensive definitions. 
This connection, by the way, is mot such as to entitle us to say 
that physical substance is ‘a mere construction put upon sense- 
data’, or that a physical body is ‘a complex of sense-data’—unless 
we interpret these phrases as rather inadequate abbreviations of 
the assertion that all propositions containing the term ‘physical 
body’ require for their verification the presence of sense-data. 
And this is certainly an exceedingly trivial statement. 


(In the case of the moon we might perhaps say that the meaning- 
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requirement is fulfilled if we are able to ‘imagine’ (picture men- 
tally) situations which would verify our proposition. But if we 
should say in general that verifiability of an assertion implies pos- 
sibility of ‘imagining’ the asserted fact, this would be true only in a 
restricted sense. It would not be true in so far as the possibility 
is of the empirical kind, i.e., implying specific human capacities. 
{I do not think, for instance, that we can be accused of talking 
nonsense if we speak of a universe of ten dimensions, or of beings 
possessing sense-organs and having perceptions entirely different 
from ours; and yet it does not seem right to say that we are able 
to ‘imagine’ such beings and such perceptions, or a ten-dimensional 
world. But we must be able to say under what observable circum- 
stances we should assert the existence of the beings or sense- 
organs just referred to. It is clear that I can speak meaningfully 
of the sound of a friend’s voice without being able actually to 
recall it in my imagination.—This is not the place to discuss the 
logical grammar of the word ‘to imagine’; these few remarks may 
caution us against accepting too readily a psychological explana- 
tion of verifiability. 

We must not identify meaning with any of the psychological 
data which form the material of a mental sentence (or ‘thought’) 
in the same sense in which articulated sounds form the material 
of a spoken sentence, or black marks on paper the material of a 
written sentence. When you are doing a calculation in arithmetic 
it is quite irrelevant whether you have before your mind the 
images of black numbers or of red numbers, or no visual picture 
at all.‘And even if it were empirically impossible for you to do 
any calculation without imagining black numbers at the same time, 
the mental pictures of those black marks could, of course, in no 
way be considered as constituting the meaning, or part of the 
meaning, of the calculation, 

\Carnap is right in putting great stress upon the fact (always 
emphasized by the critics of ‘psychologism’) that the questior of 
meaning has nothing to do with the psychological question as to 
the mental processes of which an act of thought may consist. But 
Iam not sure that he has seen with equal clarity that reference 
to ostensive definitions (which we postulate for méaning) does not 


involve the error of a confusion of the two questions.xzIn order 








- 
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to understand a sentence containing, e.g., the words ‘red flag’, it 


is indispensable that I should be able to indicate a situation where 


I could point to an object which I should call a ‘flag’, and whose 
color I could recognize as ‘red’ as distinguished from other colors, 
But in order to do this it is mot necessary that I should actually 
call up the image of a red flag. It is of the utmost importance to 
see that these two things have nothing in common. At this moment 
I am trying in vain to imagine the shape of a capital G in German 
print ; nevertheless I can speak about it without talking nonsense, 
and I know I should recognize it if I saw the letter. Imagining a 
red patch is utterly different from referring to an ostensive defini- 
tion of ‘red’. Verifiability has nothing to do with any images that 


may be associated with the words of the sentence in question. 


* + * 


_ 
: 


*No more difficulty than in the case of tl 


1c other side of the 
moon will be found in discussing, as another significant example, 
the question of ‘immortality’, which Professor Lewis calls, and 
which is usually called, a metaphysical problem. Wf take it for 
granted that ‘immortality’ is not supposed to signify never-ending 
life (for that might possibly be meaningless on account of in- 
finity being involved), but that we are concerned with the ques- 
tion of survival after ‘death’. I think we may agree with Pro- 
fessor Lewis when he says about this hypothesis: “Our under- 
standing of what would verify it has no lack of clarity.” In 
fact, I can easily imagine e.g. witnessing the funeral of my own 
body and continuing to exist without a body, for nothing is easier 
than to describe a world which differs from our ordinary world 
only in the complete absence of all data which I would call parts 
of my own body. 

* We must conclude that immortality, in the sense defined, should 
not be regarded as a ‘metaphysical problem’, but is an empirical 
hypothesis, because it possesses logical verifiability. Yt could be 
verified by following the prescription: ‘Wait until you die!’ Pro- 
fessor Lewis seems to hold that this method is not satisfactory 
from the point of view of science. He says (143): 

The hypothesis of immortality is unverifiable in an obvious sense 
. if it be maintained that only what is scientifically verifiable has 
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meaning, then this conception is a case in point. It could hardly be 

verified by science; and there is no observation or experiment which 

science could make, the negative result of which would disprove it. 

\I fancy that in these sentences the private method of verification 
is rejected as being unscientific because it would apply only to 
the individual case of the experiencing person himself, whereas 
a scientific statement should be capable of a general proof, open 
to any careful observery But I see no reason why even this should 
be declared to be impossiblesOn the contrary, it is easy to describe 
experiences such that the hypothesis of an invisible existence of 
human beings after their bodily death would be the most acceptable 
explanation of the phenomena observed. These phenomena, it is 
true, would have to be of a much more convincing nature than 
the ridiculous happenings alleged to have occurred in meetings 
of the occultists—but I think there cannot be the slightest doubt 
as to the possibility (in the logical sense) of phenomena which 
would form a scientific justification of the hypothesis of survival 
after death, and would permit an investigation by scientific 
methods of that form of life. To be sure, the hypothesis could 
never be established as absolutely true, but it shares this fate 
with all hypotheses. If it should be urged that the souls of the 
deceased might inhabit some supercelestial space where they would 
not be accessible to our perception, and that therefore the truth 
or falsity of the assertion could never be tested, the reply would 
be that if the words ‘supercelestial space’ are to have any meaning 
at all, that space must be defined in such a way that the im- 
possibility of reaching it or of perceiving anything in it would 
be merely empirical, so that some means of overcoming the dif- 
ficulties could at least be described, although it might be beyond 
human power to put them into use. 

‘Thus our conclusion stands. The hypothesis of immortality is 
an empirical statement which owes its meaning to its verifiability, 
and it has no meaning beyond the possibility of verification. If it 
must be admitted that science could make no experiment the 
negative result of which would disprove it, this is true only in 
the same sense in which it is true for many other hypotheses of 
similar structure—especially those that have sprung up from other 


motives than the knowledge of a great many facts of experience 
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which must be regarded as giving a high probability to the 


hypothesis. 
ee s 


The question about the ‘existence of the external world’ will be 


discussed in the next section. 


V 
\ Let us now turn to a point of fundamental importance and the 
deepest philosophic interest. Professor Lewis refers to it as the 
“egocentric predicament”, and he describes as one of the most 
characteristic features of logical positivism its attempt to take 
this predicament seriously. It seems to be formulated in the 
sentence (128), “Actually given experience is given in the first 
person”, and its importance for the doctrine of logical positivism 
seems to be evident from the fact that Carnap, in his Der logische 
Aufbau der Welt, states that the method of this book may be called 
“methodological solipsism”.sProfessor Lewis thinks, rightly, that 
the egocentric or solipsistic principle is not implied by our general 
principle of verifiability, and so he regards it as a second principle 
which, together with that of verifiability, leads, in his opinion, to 
the main results of the Viennese philosophy. 

. If I may be permitted to make a few general remarks here 
I should like to say that one of the greatest advantages and 
attractions of true positivism seems to me to be the antisolipsisti 
attitude which characterizes it from the very beginning.sThere is 
as little danger of solipsism in it as in any ‘realism’, and it seems 
to me to be the chief point of difference between idealism and 
positivism that the latter keeps entirely clear of the egocentric 
predicament. I think it is the greatest misunderstanding of the 
positivist idea (often even committed by thinkers who called them- 
selves positivists) to see in it a tendency towards solipsism or a 
kinship to subjective idealism. We may regard Vaihinger’s 
Philosophy of As If as a typical example of this mistake (he calls 
his book a “System of Idealistic Positivism’), and perhaps the 
philosophy of Mach and Avenarius as one of the most consistent 
attempts to avoid itsIt is rather unfortunate that Carnap has 


advocated what he calls “methodological solipsism”’, and that in 
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his construction of all concepts out of elementary data the “eigen- 
psychische ( regenstande”’ (for-me entities) come first and form the 
basis for the construction of physical objects, which finally lead 
to the concept of other selves; but if there is any mistake here 
it is chiefly in the terminology, not in the thought.“ Methodological 
solipsism” is not a kind of solipsism, but a method of building up 
concepts. And it must be borne in mind that the order of con- 
struction which Carnap recommends—beginning with “for-me 
entities”—is not asserted to be the only possible one. It would 
have been better to have chosen a different order, but in principle 
Carnap was well aware of the fact that original experience is 
“without a subject” (see Lewis loc. cit. 145). 

Whe strongest emphasis should be laid on the fact that primitive 
experience is absolutely neutral or, as Wittgenstein has occa- 
sionally put it, that immediate data “have no owner”. Since the 
genuine positivist denies (with Mach etc.) that original experience 
“has that quality or status, characteristic of all given experience, 
which is indicated by the adjective ‘first person’”’ (loc. cit. 145), 
he cannot possibly take the ‘egocentric predicament’ seriously ; for 
him this predicament does not exist.*To see that primitive ex- 
perience is not first-person experience seems to me to be one of 
the most important steps which philosophy must take towards the 
clarification of its deepest problems. 

¢lhe unique position of the ‘self’ is not a basic property of all 
experience, but is itself a fact (among other facts) of experience. 
Idealism (as represented by Berkeley’s “esse = percipi’” or by 
Schopenhauer’s “Die Welt ist meine Vorstellung’’) and other 
doctrines with egocentric tendencies commit the great error of 
mistaking the unique position of the ego, which is an empirical 
fact, for a logical, a priori truth, or, rather, substituting the one for 
the other. It is worth while to investigate this matter and analyse 
the sentence which seems to express the egocentric predicament. 
This will not be a digression, for without the clarification of this 
point it will be impossible to understand the basic position of our 
empiricism. 

»How does the idealist or the solipsist arrive at the statement 
that the world, as far as I know it, is ‘my own idea’, that ultimately 


I know nothing but the ‘content of my own consciousness’? 
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‘Experience teaches that all immediate data depend in some way 
or other upon those data that constitute what I call ‘my body’, 
‘All visual data disappear when the eyes of this body are closed; 


all sounds cease when its ears are stuffed up; and so on. This 





body is distinguished from the ‘bodies ef other beings’ by the 
fact that it always appears in a peculiar perspective (its back or | 
its eyes, for instance, never appear except in a looking glass);  { 
but this is not nearly so significant as the other fact that the 
quality of all data is conditioned by the state of the organs of 
this particular body. Obviously these two facts—and perhaps 
originally the first one—form the only reason why this body is 
called ‘my’ body. The possessive pronoun singles it out from among 
other bodies; it is an adjective which denotes the uniqueness 
described. 

sThe fact that all data are dependent upon ‘my’ body ( particularly 
those parts of it which are called ‘sense-organs’) induces us to 
form the concept of ‘perception’. We do not find this concept in 
the language of unsophisticated, primitive people; they do not 
say, ‘I perceive a tree’, but simply, ‘there is a tree’. ¥Perception’ 
implies the distinction between a subject which perceives and an 


object which is perceived. Originally the perceiver is the sense- 





organ or the body to which it belongs, but since the body itself— 
including the nervous system—is also one of the perceived things, 
the original view is soon ‘corrected’ by substituting for the per- 


ceiver a new subject, which is called ‘ego’ or ‘mind’ or ‘conscious- 


—— 


ness’. It is usually thought of as somehow residing in the body, 
because the sense-organs are on the surface of the body. 'The 


mistake of locating consciousness or mind inside the body (‘in 


Se 


the head’), which has been called “introjection” by R. Avenarius, 
is the main source of the difficulties of the so-called ‘mind-body 
problem’, By avoiding the error of introjection we avoid at the 
same time the idealistic fallacy which leads to solipsism. It is easy 
to show that introjection is an error. When I see a green meadow 
the ‘green’ is declared to be a content of my consciousness, but it 
certainly is not inside my head. Inside my skull there is nothing 
but my brain; and if there should happen to be a green spot in 
my brain, it would obviously not be the green of the meadow, 


but the green of the brain. 
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But for our purpose it is not necessary to follow this train of 
thought ; it is sufficient to restate the facts clearly. 
tit is a fact of experience that all data depend in some way or 
other upon the state of a certain body which has the peculiarity 
that its eyes and its back are never seen (except by means of a 
mirror ).‘It is usually called ‘my’ body; but here, in order to avoid 
mistakes, I shall take the liberty of calling it the body ‘M’. A 
particular case of the dependence just mentioned is expressed by 
the sentence, ‘I do not perceive anything unless the sense-organs 
of the body M are affected’. Or, taking a still more special case, 


I may make the following statement: 


‘I feel pain only when the body M is hurt.’ (P) 
I shall refer to this statement as ‘proposition P’ 
Now let us consider another proposition (Q): 


‘I can feel only my pain.’ (Q) 


The sentence Q may be interpreted in various ways. Firstly, it 
may be regarded as equivalent to P, so that P and Q would just 
be two different ways of expressing one and the same empirical 
fact. The word ‘can’ occurring in Q would denote what we have 
called ‘empirical possibility’, and the words ‘I’ and ‘my’ would 
refer to the body M. It is of the utmost importance to realize 
that in this first interpretation Q is the description of a fact of 
experience, i.¢., a fact which we could very well imagine to be 
different. 

We could easily imagine (here I am closely following ideas 
expressed by Mr. Wittgenstein) that I experience a pain every 
time the body of my friend is hurt, that I am gay when his face 
bears a joyful expression, that I feel tired after he has taken a 
long walk, or even that I do not see anything when his eyes are 
closed, and so forth. Proposition Q (if interpreted as being 
equivalent to P) denies that these things ever happen; but if they 
did happen, Q would be falsified. Thus we indicate the meaning 
of QO (or P) by describing facts which make Q true, and other 
facts that would make it false. If facts of the latter kind occurred 
our world would be rather different from the one in which we are 


actually living ; the properties of the ‘data’ would depend on other 
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human bodies (or perhaps only one of them) as well as upon the 
body M. 

\ This fictitious world may be empirically impossible, because 
incompatible with the actual laws of nature—though we cannot 
at all be sure of this—but it is logically possible, because we were 
able to give a description of it. Now let us for a moment suppose 
this fictitious world to be real. How would our language adapt itself 
to it? It might be done in two different ways which are of interest 
for our problem. 

\ Proposition P would be false. As regards Q), there would be 
two possibilities. The first is to maintain that its meaning is still 
to be the same as that of P. In this case QO would be false and 
could be replaced by the true proposition, 

‘I can feel somebody else’s pain as well as my own.’ = (R) 
R would state the empirical fact (which for the moment we 
suppose to be true) that the datum ‘pain’ occurs not only when 
M is hurt, but also when some injury is inflicted upon some 
other body, Say, the body 7. 
“If we express the supposed state of affairs by the proposition 
R, there will evidently be no temptation and no pretext to make 
any ‘solipsistic’ statement. My body—which in this case could mean 
nothing but ‘body M’—would still be unique in that it would 
always appear in a particular perspective (with invisible back, 
etc.), but it would no longer be unique as being the only body 
upon whose state depended the properties of all other data. And 
it was only this latter characteristic which gave rise to the ego- 
centric view.*The philosophic doubt concerning the ‘reality of 
the external world’ arose from the consideration that I had no 
knowledge of that world except by perception, i.c., by means of 
the sensitive organs of my body. If this is no longer true, if the 
data depend also on other bodies O (which differ from M in 
certain empirical respects, but not in principle), then there will 
be no more justification in calling the data ‘my own’; other indi- 
viduals O will have the same right to be regarded as owners or 
proprietors of the data.“The sceptic was afraid that other bodies 
O might be nothing but images owned by the ‘mind’ belonging to 
the body M, because everything seemed to depend on the state 


of the latter; but under the circumstances described there exists 
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perfect symmetry between O and M;; the egocentric predicament 
has disappeared. 

NYou will perhaps call my attention to the fact that the cir- 
cumstances we have been describing are fictitious, that they do 
not occur in our real world, so that in this world, unfortunately, 
the egocentric predicament holds its swayyI answer that I wish 
to base my argument only on the fact that the difference between 
the two words is merely empirical, i.¢., proposition P just 
happens to be true in the actual world as far as our experience 
goes. It does not even seem to be incompatible with the known 
laws of nature; the probability which these laws give to the falsity 
of P is not zero. 

»Now if we still agree that proposition Q is to be regarded 
as identical with P (which means that ‘my’ is to be defined as 
referring to M), the word ‘can’ in Q will still indicate empirical 
possibility. Consequently, if a philosopher tried to use Q as the 
basis of a kind of solipsism, he would have to be prepared to see 
his whole construction falsified by some future experience. But 
this is exactly what the true solipsist refuses to do.\He contends 
that no experience whatever could possibly contradict him, be- 
cause it would always necessarily have the peculiar for-me 
character, which may be described by the ‘egocentric predicament’. 
In other words, he is well aware that solipsism cannot be based 
on © as long as Q is, by definition, nothing but another way of 
expressing P. ‘As a matter of fact, the solipsist who makes the 
statement © attaches a different meaning to the same words; he 
does not wish merely to assert P, but he intends to say something 
entirely different. The difference lies in the word ‘my’. He does 
not want to define the personal pronoun by reference to the body 
M, but uses it in a much more general way. What meaning does 
he give to the sentence Q? 

Let us examine this second interpretation which may be given 
to QO. 

+The idealist or solipsist who says, ‘I can feel only my own pain’, 
or, more generally, ‘I can be aware only of the data of my own 
consciousness’, believes that he is uttering a necessary, self-evident 
truth which no possible experience can force him to sacrifice. He 


will have to admit the possibility of circumstances such as those we 
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described for our fictitious world; but, he will say, even if I feel 
pain every time when another body O is hurt, I shall never say, ‘] 
feel O’s pain’, but always, ‘My pain is in O’s body’. 

«We cannot declare this statement of the idealist to be false; it 
is just a different way of adapting our language to the imagined 
new circumstances, and the rules of language are, in principle, 
arbitrary. But, of course, some uses of our words may recommend 
themselves as practical and well adapted; others may be con- 
demned as misleading. Let us examine the idealist’s attitude from 
this point of view. 

*He rejects our proposition R and replaces it by the other one: 


‘I can feel pain in other bodies as well as in my own.’ (S) 


“a 


He wants to insist that any pain I feel must be called my pain, no 
matter where it is felt, and in order to assert this he says: 

‘I can feel only my pain.’ (T) 

Sentence T is, as far as the words are concerned, the same as Q. 


I have used slightly different signs by having the words ‘can’ and 


‘my’ printed in italics, in order to indicate that, when used by the 
solipsist, these two words have a signification which is different 
from the signification they had in Q when we interpreted Q as 
meaning the same as P. In T ‘my pain’ no longer means ‘pain in 
body M’, because, according to the solipsist’s explanation, ‘my 
pain’ may also be in another body O; so we must ask: what does 
the pronoun ‘my’ signify here? 

“It is easy to see that it does not signify anything; it is a super- 
fluous word which may just as well be omitted. ‘I feel pain’ and ‘] 
feel my pain’ are, according to the solipsist’s definition, to have 
identical meaning ; the word ‘my’, therefore, has no function in the 
sentence.*If he says, ‘The pain which I feel is my pain’, he is 
uttering a mere tautology, because he has declared that whatever 
the empirical circumstances may be, he will never allow the pro- 
nouns ‘your’ or ‘his’ to be used in connection with ‘T feel pain’, 
but always the pronoun ‘my’.sThis stipulation, being independent 
of empirical facts, is a logical rule, and if it is followed, T becomes 
a tautology; the word ‘can’ in T (together with ‘only’) does not 
denote empirical impossibility, but logical impossibility. In other 
words it would not be false, it would be nonsense (grammatically 


forbidden) to say ‘I can feel somebody else’s pain’. A tautology, ' 
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being the negation of nonsense, is itself devoid of meaning in the 
sense that it does not assert anything, but merely indicates a rule 
concerning the use of words. 

(We infer that T, which is the second interpretation of Q, 
adopted by the solipsist and forming the basis of his argument, is 
strictly meaningless. It does not say anything at all, does not ex- 
press any interpretation of the world or view about the world; it 
just introduces a strange way of speaking, a clumsy kind of 
language, which attaches the index ‘my’ (or ‘content of my 
consciousness’) to everything without exceptionASolipsism is non- 
sense, because its starting-point, the egocentric predicament, is 
meaningless. 

Whe words ‘I’ and ‘my’, if we use them according to the solip- 
sist’s prescription, are absolutely empty, mere adornments of 
speech. There would be no difference of meaning between the three 
expressions, ‘I feel my pain’; ‘I feel pain’; and ‘there is pain’. 
Lichtenberg, the wonderful eighteenth-century physicist and phi- 
losopher, declared that Descartes had no right to start his philo- 
sophy with the proposition ‘I think’, instead of saying ‘it thinks’. 
Just as there would be no sense in speaking of a white horse unless 
it were logically possible that a horse might not be white, so no 
sentence containing the words ‘I’ or ‘my’ would be meaningful un- 
less we could replace them by ‘he’ or ‘his’ without speaking non- 
sense. But such a substitution is impossible in a sentence that would 
seem to express the egocentric predicament or the solipsistic phi- 
losophy. 

WR and S are not different explanations or interpretations of a 
certain state of affairs which we have described, but simply 
verbally different formulations of this description.Wt is of funda- 
mental importance to see that R and S are not two propositions, 
but one and the same proposition in two different languages. The 
solipsist, by rejecting the language of R and insisting upon the 
language of S, has adopted a terminology which makes Q tauto- 
logical, transforms it into T.*Thus he has made it impossible to 
verify or falsify his own statements ; he himself has deprived them 
of meaning. By refusing to avail himself of the opportunities 


(which we showed him) to make the statement ‘I can feel some- 


body else’s pain’ meaningful, he has at the same time lost the 
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opportunity of giving meaning to the sentence ‘I can feel only my 
own pain’. 

The pronoun ‘my’ indicates possession; we cannot speak of the 
‘owner’ of a pain—or any other datum—except in cases where the 
word ‘my’ can be used meaningfully, i.e., where by substituting 
‘his’ or ‘your’ we would get the description of a possible state of 
affairs. This condition is fulfilled if ‘my’ is defined as referring to 
the body M, and it would also be fulfilled if I agree to call ‘my 
body’ any body in which I can feel pain. In our actual world these 
two definitions apply to one and the same body, but that is an 
empirical fact which might be different. If the two definitions did 
not coincide and if we adopted the second one we should need a 
new word to distinguish the body M from other bodies in which 
I might have sensations; the word ‘my’ would have meaning in a 
sentence of the form ‘A is one of my bodies, but B is not’, but it 
would be meaningless in the statement ‘I can feel pain only in my 
bodies’, for this would be a mere tautology. 

‘The grammar of the word ‘owner’ is similar to that of the word 
‘my’: it makes sense only where it is logically possible for a thing 
to change its owner, i.e., where the relation between the owner and 
the owned object is empirical, not logical (‘external’, not ‘inter- 
nal’).*Thus one could say ‘Body M is the owner of this pain’, or 
‘that pain is owned by the bodies M and O’. The second proposition 
can, perhaps, never be truthfully asserted in our actual world 
(although I cannot see that it would be incompatible with the laws 
of nature), but both of them would make sense. Their meaning 
would be to express certain relations of dependence between the 
pain and the state of certain bodies, and the existence of such a 
relation could easily be tested. 

*The solipsist refuses to use the word ‘owner’ in this sensible 
way. He knows that many properties of the data do not depend 
at all upon any states of human bodies, viz., all those regularities 
of their behavior that can be expressed by ‘physical laws’; he 
knows, therefore, that it would be wrong to say ‘my body is the 
owner of everything’, and so he speaks of a ‘self’, or ‘ego’, or 
‘consciousness’, and declares this to be the owner of everything. 
( The idealist, by the way, makes the same mistake when he asserts 


that we know nothing but ‘appearances’. )'This is nonsense because 
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the word ‘owner’, when used in this way, has lost its meaning. The 
solipsistic assertion cannot be verified or falsified, it will be true 
by definition, whatever the facts may be; it simply consists in the 
verbal prescription to add the phrase ‘owned by Me’ to the names 
of all objects, etc. 

.Thus we see that unless we choose to call our body the owner 
or bearer of the data—which seems to be a rather misleading 
expression—we have to say that the data have no owner or bearer. 
This neutrality of experience—as against the subjectivity claimed 
for it by the idealist—is one of the most fundamental points of 
true positivism. ‘The sentence ‘All experience is first-person ex- 
perience’ will either mean the simple empirical fact that all data 
are in certain respects dependent on the state of the nervous system 
of my body M, or it will be meaningless. Before this physiological 
fact is discovered, experience is not ‘my’ experience at all, it is 
self-sufficient and does not ‘belong’ to anybody. The proposition 
‘The ego is the centre of the world’ may be regarded as an expres- 
sion of the same fact, and has meaning only if it refers to the 
body. fhe concept of ‘ego’ is a construction put upon the same 
fact, and we could easily imagine a world in which this concept 
would not have been formed, where there would be no idea of an 
insurmountable barrier between what is inside the Me and what 
is outside of it. It would be a world in which occurrences like 
those corresponding to proposition R and similar ones were the 
rule, and in which the facts of ‘memory’ were not so pronounced 
as they are in our actual world. Under those circumstances we 
should not be tempted to fall into the ‘egocentric predicament’, but 
the sentence which tries to express such a predicament would be 
meaningless under any circumstances. 

* * * 


Wfter our last remarks it will be easy to deal with the so-called 
problem concerning the existence of the external world.‘If, with 
Professor Lewis (143), we formulate the ‘realistic’ hypothesis 
by asserting, “If all minds should disappear from the universe, the 


stars would still go on in their courses’, we must admit the im- 


possibility of verifying it, but the impossibility is merely empirical. 


‘And the empirical circumstances are such that we have every 
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reason to believe the hypothesis to be true. We are as sure of it 
as of the best founded physical laws that science has discovered. 
tAs a matter of fact, we have already pointed out that there are 
certain regularities in the world which experience shows to be 
entirely independent of what happens to human beings on the 
earth. The laws of motion of the celestial bodies are formulated 
entirely without reference to any human bodies, and this 1s the 
reason why we are justified in maintaining that they will go on in 
their courses after mankind has vanished from the earth. Ex- 


perience shows no connection between the two kinds of events. 


«We observe that the course of the stars is no more changed by the 


death of human beings than, say, by the eruption of a volcano, or 
by a change of government in China. Why should we suppose that 
there would be any difference if all living beings on our planet, 
or indeed everywhere in the universe, were extinguished? There 
can be no doubt that on the strength of empirical evidence the 
existence of living beings is no necessary condition for the exist- 
ence of the rest of the world. 

“The question ‘Will the world go on existing after I am dead?’ 
has no meaning unless it is interpreted as asking ‘Does the ex- 
istence of the stars etc. depend upon the life or death of a human 
being ?’, and this question is answered in the negative by ex- 
perience. The mistake of the solipsist or idealist consists in rejecting 
this empirical interpretation and looking for some metaphysical 
issue behind it; but all their efforts to construct a new sense of 
the question end only in depriving it of its old one. 

“It will be noticed that I have taken the liberty of substituting 
the phrase ‘if all living beings disappeared from the universe’ for 
the phrase ‘if all minds disappeared from the universe’.“I hope it 
will not be thought that I have changed the meaning of the issue 
by this substitution. I have avoided the word ‘mind’ because I take 
it to signify the same as the words ‘ego’ or ‘consciousness’, which 
we have found to be so dark and dangerous. By living beings I 
meant beings capable of perception, and the concept of perception 
had been defined only by reference to living bodies, to physical 
organs. Thus I was justified in substituting ‘death of living beings’ 
for ‘disappearance of minds’. But the arguments hold for any 


empirical definition one may choose to give for ‘mind’. I need only 
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point out that, according to experience, the motion of the stars 
etc. is quite independent of all ‘mental’ phenomena such as feeling 
joy or sorrow, meditating, dreaming, etc.; and we may infer that 
the course of the stars would not be affected if those phenomena 
should cease to exist. 

\But is it true that this inference could be verified by experience? 
Empirically it seems to be impossible, but we know that only logical 
possibility of verification is required. And verification without a 
‘mind’ is logically possible on account of the ‘neutral’, impersonal 
character of experience on which we have insisted. Primitive ex- 
perience, mere existence of ordered data, does not presuppose a 
‘subject’, or ‘ego’, or ‘Me’, or ‘mind’; it can take place without any 
of the facts which lead to the formation of those concepts; it is 
not an experience of anybody.*It is not difficult to imagine a uni- 
verse without plants and animals and human bodies (including the 
body M), and without the mental phenomena just referred to: it 
would certainly be a ‘world without minds’ (for what else could 
deserve this name?), but the laws of nature might be exactly the 
same as in our actual world.WWe could describe this universe in 
terms of our actual experience (we would only have to leave out 
all terms referring to human bodies and emotions) ; and that is 
sufficient to speak of it as a world of possible experience. 

¢ The last considerations may serve as an example of one of the 
main theses of true positivism: that the naive representation of 
the world, as the man in the street sees it, is perfectly correct ; and 
that the solution of the great philosophical issues consists in re- 
turning to this original world-view, after having shown that the 
troublesome problems arose only from an inadequate description 


of the world by means of a faulty language. 


* * * 


Moritz SCHLICK 
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CONCEPTS AND OBJECTS 


HE mind tends to believe that there is a real object for every 

thought it entertains. This tendency to objectify is so deeply 
rooted in man that he comes only gradually and reluctantly to the 
recognition that there may be objectless thoughts. Percepts, memo- 
ries, imaginings, and even dreams and hallucinations, are all clung 
to with equal tenacity until the exigencies of life render imperative 
a distinction between thoughts with and thoughts without objects. 
The urge to objectify is by no means confined to the plane of 
primitive and unreflective thinking ; it persists on the higher levels 
of science and philosophy. Not a few of the great philosophical 
systems of the past rest on the assumption, usually tacit, though 
occasionally explicit, that for every thought there must be an 
appropriate object. So frequent and so important is this assump- 
tion that it deserves a label: let us refer to it hereafter as the 
‘principle of objectivity’ or the ‘ontological postulate’. To mention 
a few notable examples: Pythagoreanism involved the objectifica- 
tion of the number-concept; the Eleatic philosophy is the entifi- 
cation of the concept of Being; and the transformation by Plato 
of the Socratic concepts into ‘forms’ is mediated by the same prin- 
ciple. The ontological argument in so far as it proceeds from the 
concept of God to God’s existence is perhaps a subtle and disguised 
employment of the same objectivistic postulate. Spinoza’s so-called 
rationalistic postulate—‘the law and order of things is the same 
as the law and order of ideas’ —and even Hegel’s assumption that 
“the rational is the real and the real is the rational” are variants 
of the principle of objectivity. 

The epistemological theories of the more radical of recent real- 
ists represent a consistent and thoroughgoing application of the 
principle of objectivity, A realist of the extreme type finds objects 
for all mental representations whatsoever—whether perceptual, 
conceptual, imaginative, retrospective, anticipatory or hallucina 
tory. ‘Physical realism’ is the theory of the objectivity of perceptual 
knowledge. The universals—in this scholastic sense—are the objects 
of conceptual knowledge. An analysis of the knowledge-situation 
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at the conceptual level is, accordingly, the proper approach to 


the problem of universals. 


II 

In what sense if any do concepts have objects? The radical 
realist would reply that the universal is the literal object of a con- 
cept in precisely the same way in which a physical thing is the 
object of my percept, or an earlier state of my mind is the object 
of an act of introspection. As the real physical tree is to my per- 
ception of it, so is the universal ‘tree’ to my concept ‘tree’. Indeed 
a universal may be defined as the literal and appropriate object of 
an abstract or generic concept. Now if the postulate of objectivity 
be valid, it is legitimate to argue from the definition of universals 
to their objective reality. This we may call the ontological argu- 
ment for universals. The universal, at least so the argument runs, 
provides just the sort of object which the concept demands. More- 
over the theory of universals affords an admirably simple account 
of conceptual knowledge—a correspondence-theory of a priori 
truth. Just as the truth of perceptual knowledge is considered by 
many to be a correspondence between percept and perceived ob- 
ject, rational truth may be interpreted analogously as a correlation 
between concepts and universals. The theory is epistemologically 
intriguing, since it satisfies our natural craving for objectivity 
and at the same time explains so simply the validity of a prion 
knowledge; but I fear that it is not well grounded. is not the 
philosopher who relies on the objectivistic postulate a victim of 
wishful thinking? What assurance has he that reality provides 
just those conceptual objects which the realistic temper of mind 
so fondly desires? A realm of logical or neutral entities complicates 
the whole metaphysical situation to such an extent that it should 
be resorted to only after every other expedient has failed. Is it not 
possible to do justice by the objectivity or seeming objectivity of 
the concept without acknowledging objective meanings, essences 
or universals? 

Thus the main problem confronting a non-realistic theory of 
conceptual cognition is one of accounting for the transcendent or 


objective reference of the concept. Having deprived the concept 


of its literal object, some other way of interpreting its objectivity 
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must be found. There are at least four devices for accomplishing 
this. (1) The object of the concept is a class or aggregate of par- 
ticulars. (2) The object of the concept is the relation of resem- 
blance or similarity between particulars. (3) The concept has no 
literal but only a hypothetical or supposititious object. (4) The 
object of the concept is a diaphanous universal, resident in the 
particulars. These devices are by no means mutually exclusive. 
Indeed the conceptualism defended in this paper combines views 
I, 2, and 3. 

Proposition 1 is valid within limits and subject to certain qualifi- 
cations. It is necessarily restricted in its application to concepts 
of actually existing things. The object of my concept of a class 
of existent things—such as tables, books, trees, men—is the totality 
of the members of the class. It is to be observed that the totality 
does not exist as an objective fact; the individuals exist, but they 
constitute a totality only for the mind which selects them. The 
selection may be arbitrary, but it is usually governed by a principle 
or purpose. 

Resemblance or similarity is the guiding principle in the consti- 
tution of most if not all actual classes. And thus we see that propo- 
sition 2 is a necessary supplement to proposition 1 if classes are 
to be more than haphazard selections of individuals. Individuals 
are selected by the mind to form an aggregate because of their 
resemblance in some significant respect, and thus resemblance has 
to be incorporated into the complete definition of conceptual ob- 
jectivity. The object of the concept is not the bare particulars, but 
the particulars in their resemblance to one another. This statement 
is not to be interpreted as meaning that the relation of resemblance 
is a real entity on a par with the resembling particulars; on the 
contrary the hypostatization of resemblance is almost as objec- 
tionable as the realistic entification of universals from which we 
are now trying to escape. But if resemblance is not an objective 
relation subsisting between the resembling terms, what is its status? 
We cannot reply that it is purely subjective, dependent entirely on 
the mind’s act of comparison, for resemblance is too uniform and 
coercive to be disposed of in this way. I can no more refuse to 
acknowledge the similarity of two red patches before my eyes than 


I can avoid seeing the patches themselves when my eyes are open 
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and the other conditions of vision are fulfilled. From this it must 
be concluded that comparison reveals and does not generate simi- 
larity. Even though the similarity itself is not objective, there must 
be an objective ground or basis for the similarity discovered by 
comparison. The real or objective basis of qualitative similarity is 
not, we insist, a similarity between the terms apart from the act 
of comparison; it is a quantitative or structural identity between 
the objects capable of producing similar sense-qualities in us. The 
two objects are not in themselves similar; but they are so consti- 
tuted that, when they are simultaneously apprehended by the mind 
and are compared, they are immediately—one is tempted to say 
intuitively—recognized as resembling one another. To be sure it 
may be convenient to speak of a resemblance between physical 
objects, just as we commonly ascribe the sense-qualities to them ; 
but this usage is not strictly accurate. The epistemologist cannot 
afford to confuse the similarity between two red patches with the 
identity of surface-structure of the corresponding physical objects 
and the equality of the light-waves emanating from the two sur- 
faces. Qualitative resemblance depends partially on the comparing 
mind and partially on the structure of the objects. Resemblance, 
conceived in this way, is an essential factor in the concept; the 
object of the concept is the aggregation of resembling particulars. 

Proposition 3 is also indispensable in the interpretation of the 
more abstract concepts of science, mathematics, and philosophy. 
There is at least a reasonable doubt whether the physical concepts 
of the atom, the electron, energy, and the like—involving, as they 
do, elaborate inferences and constructions—have literal objects. 
But whether we adopt a literal or a fictional view of the concepts 
of natural science, we cannot deny that mathematical concepts like 
number and infinity, and philosophical categories like possibility, 
contingency, and negation, are only quasi-objective. 

Proposition 4 I reject entirely. The attenuated universal, how- 
ever thinly spread over a number of particulars, is still a universal. 
A universal ‘in’ the particulars is no less objectionable than the 
universal ‘above’ or ‘behind’ the particulars. If anything, the uni- 
versal fused with the particular is less intelligible than the universal 


which stands apart. 


Although we quite naturally speak of the object of a concept, 
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it is clear from what has just been said that such an object does 
not literally exist. The concept is ‘objective’, i.e., it ‘intends’ an 
object ; but there is no reason to suppose that there is an actual 
entity corresponding to the concept. While the concept may have 
no actual or veridical object, it always has a hypothetical or sup- 
posititious object. 

II] 

Let us now analyse the entire conceptual situation in order to 
discover the nature of the concept’s objectivity. The concept itself 
is an existentially unique and unrepeatable mental event. This 
means that the concept is a determinate existent occurring at a 
given time in the conscious life of an individual mind. It cannot be 
literally shared by more than one mind nor can it recur identically 
even in the same mind. My present concept of ‘chair’ and the one 
which I entertained yesterday are numerically distinct and qualita- 
tively different psychological occurrences. This is not to deny that 
the two concepts may be concepts of the same ‘object’ and thus, 
in a sense, the same concept. Even more obviously the concept 
of chair now entertained by my neighbor is quite distinct from 
mine, but here likewise our disparate concepts may have a com- 
mon reference or meaning which permits us to converse about 
chairs in the ‘abstract’. When we say that the same concept cannot 
be shared by more than one mind and that the identical concept 
cannot recur in the individual mind, we are employing the terms 
‘same’ and ‘identical’ in a strict and absolute sense. For the identi- 
cal recurrence of a concept, the original concept would have to 
reappear unmodified and unchanged. The ‘concept’ cannot escape 
the corrupting influences of time. Absolute identity, if there were 
such, would virtually lift the concept out of time. The annihilation 
of temporal distinctions in the eternity of the concept is a miscon- 
ception for which the supposed timelessness of universals is largely 
responsible. Psychologists in hypostatizing and eternalizing the 
concept and in assuming that a concept can be identically repeated 
in more than one mind are unconsciously embracing the theory of 
universals. Even the association-psychology with its incorruptible 
‘ideas’ which appear and reappear in varying combinations, has 


unwittingly fostered the universals of an outmoded philosophy. 
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Are not simple ideas as epitomizations of sense-qualities suspi- 
ciously like the essences of traditional realism? 

The abandonment of the absolute identity of the concept gives 
rise to certain difficulties. How is it possible to explain the ability 
of the mind to define and fixate concepts, to adhere consistently to 
definitions throughout long sequences of reasoning, and to com- 
municate to others precisely defined concepts? These questions are 
crucial, and the ability or inability of any form of conceptualism 
to deal with them will determine the worth of the position. The 
solution of these difficulties is not to be found in the concept re- 
garded as a brute psychological fact—a bare particular in the 
stream of mental events. Herein lies the failure of nominalism in its 
extreme form. The clue to the concept’s constancy of meaning and 
objectivity of reference is to be found in a psychological factor, 
which, for the want of a better name, I shall refer to as ‘intent’. 

The concept is characterized by ‘intent’; that is, it contains 
within itself a reference beyond itself. The intentional aspect of 
the concept is perhaps its most elusive and ineffable feature. Other 
primary dimensions of the concept, quality, intensity, and duration, 
are fairly easy to identify and describe; but intent seems to defy 
the analytical and descriptive procedure of psychology. So much 
so that not a few psychologists have failed to take account of it 
altogether. We do not propose to explain how a concept is capable 
of a transcendent reference; we do however insist that it has this 
ability. There can be no doubt about the reality of intent as a 
psychic fact. The ‘intent’ of a concept is revealed by careful and 
painstaking introspection to be as inseparable from it as its in- 
tensity and duration. The concept deprived of its intent would 
lapse into a condition of pure aesthesis. Intent is not a mere adden- 
dum, superimposed on a preéxistent concept; the concept is in- 
trinsically and inalienably intentional. When it ceases to be inten- 
tional, it ceases to be a concept. 

Intent we described as that “within a concept which refers be- 
yond itself”. This formula, vague though it seems, is accurate, and 
should suffice for the identification of intent when we come upon it 
in our conscious experiences, Intent is the name for the self- 


transcendence of the concept, the fact that it points to or ‘intends’ 


an object. I cannot entertain a concept unless it be the concept of 
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something. I have a concept of a table, of a triangle, or of a num- 
ber ; in each case the preposition of expresses my intent or meaning, 

The difficulty of describing intent is in large measure due to the 
fact that it is peculiarly a conscious attribute and has no exact 
analogue in the physical world. Mental duration is analogous to 
the duration of physical events; the same is true of intensity, 
quality, and other fundamental traits of consciousness. But not so 
with ‘intent’. One physical object cannot, in itself, mean or intend 
another physical object. To be sure, words on a written page or 
sounds spoken or heard may have a meaning, but solely because 
of the supervention of a mind. Indeed, intent is so peculiarly 
mental that it might well be taken as a defining trait of the mental. 
A mental event is one which can be the vehicle of meaning; intent 
is a very satisfactory criterion of mentality. 

The elusiveness of intent or meaning has led some psychologists 
as well as philosophers to deny its existence and to view it as 
subsistential, No more indefensible procedure can be imagined. 
The nature of meaning is in no wise clarified by relegating it to a 
limbo of subsistence. If meaning is difficult to comprehend, the 
mystery is if anything increased by transporting it from the realm 
of existence to that of subsistence. As well might one argue that a 
vague organic sensation or a subtle and indescribable emotion 1s 
a subsistent meaning. Like any other psychic phenomenon intent 
belongs to the existential world. 

The relational theory of meaning to which the intentional theory 
is opposed asserts that meaning is a unique and indefinable relation 
obtaining between terms in themselves meaningless. Thus two 
terms, say a symbol and the thing symbolized, a concept and its 
object, are conjoined by the meaning-relation. This view of the 
meaning-situation, if it is not entirely false, is certainly misleading. 
In the first place, it assumes that the meaning-relation, while it 
may obtain between a mental representation, say a concept or a 
judgment, and its object, may equally well obtain between objects 
independent of the mind. My thought is meaningfully related to 
its object, but objects may according to this theory mean or sym- 
bolize one another without benefit of mind. Now we have seen that 
intent, which is only another name for meaning, is an inalienable 


property of the mind, and that extra-mental objects are meaning- 
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fully related to one another only through the good offices of the 
mind. Whatever our view of other relations the meaning-relation 
is most assuredly mind-constituted. The locus of meaning is the 
interpreting mind, and were all minds annihilated meaning would 
entirely vanish from the world. The intentional theory of meaning 
is idealistic to the extent that meaning is mind-derived and mind- 
dependent ; it is compatible with certain tenets of realism in that 
the items to which meaning is attributed may be and indeed usually 
are independent of the mind. The symptom which reveals disease 
is as real and objective as the disease itself, and the two are con- 
nected by an objective relation, causal or some other ; but the mean- 
ing resides solely in the mind of the physician who makes the 
diagnosis. Meaning does not exist in its own right. The term may 
be objective, but the meaning must be subjective. 

From what has just been said, it is evident that meaning is not 
in the strict sense a relation. It is a relating activity, which inheres 
in the interpreting mind but does not hold between the terms them- 
selves. As such it belongs under the category of quality, not of 
relation. However, meaning is quasi-relational. When things are 
meaningfully co-present to the mind, it is as if there were a rela- 
tional bond between them. No harm will result from speaking of 
meaning as a relation between terms provided we are not betrayed 
by this mode of expression into hypostatizing the relation. The 
relational theory of meaning has, however, a dangerous tendency 
to afhliate itself with a realistic theory of subsistent entities. The 
meaning-relation, if it be divorced from mind, can only be re- 
garded as a logical or neutral entity; for it is clearly not physical. 
In terms of the relational theory, the conceptual situation would be 
described as follows: the concept and its object, a universal, are 
joined by the meaning-relation, also a universal. The intentional 
theory offers a greatly simplified account of conceptual knowledge : 
the concept is essentially and inherently symbolic or meaningful ; 
it has no literal object and yet it has objectivity in a very real 
sense. 

IV 

It is necessary at this point to introduce a further complication 

in the description of the symbolic function of the concept. Con- 


ceptual knowledge involves what I shall hereafter refer to as 
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multiple intent or multiple symbolism. The concept as we described 
it above is an existentially unique and unrepeatable mental occur- 
rence ; the same concept cannot be shared by two different minds, 
nor can the absolutely identical concept recur in the ‘same’ mind. 
This is, of course, not to deny that numerically distinct concepts 
may have the same meaning and thus to all intents and purposes be 
the same concept or more accurately be the concept of the same 
thing. My present concept of ‘chair’ and the one which I enter- 
tained yesterday are numerically distinct and qualitatively differ- 
ent; yet in some way—the full explanation will be undertaken 
later—each of these concepts suffices for the identification of any 
given chair as a chair and not a table or desk. In similar fashion 
the concept which I have of chair and the concept possessed by my 
neighbor have a common meaning despite the gulf which separates 
our minds—a meaning which enables us to refer unambiguously to 
and communicate about chairs and their properties. I have de- 
scribed this situation as a phenomenon of ‘multiple symbolism’ be- 
cause any one of a number of symbols, in this case concepts, can 
refer to any one of a number of objects. Thus conceptual cognition 
is a far more complicated affair than it is usually supposed to be. 
A multiplicity of concepts, a, b, c, d, etc —existing at different times 
in the same mind or even in different minds—nevertheless have 
the same meaning in that each symbolizes any member of a class of 
objects p, g, r, s, etc. Any member of a ‘family’ of concepts refers 
to any member of a ‘family’ of objects. The situation is analogous 
to that which would obtain in a communistic society in which by 
multiple marriage every male member was regarded as the husband 
of every female member, and every female member the wife of 
every male. Such a combination of polyandry and polygamy is the 
exact analogue of the relation between a set of concepts and its 
corresponding set of objects. Many different concepts of chair can 
be formed, yet each of these psychologically diverse concepts indis- 
criminately denotes any and all chairs. The multiplicity is on the 
side of both concepts and objects. There is a ‘one-to-many corre- 
spondence’ between concepts and objects, as also between objects 
and concepts. The set or ‘family’ of concepts is related to the set of 
objects in such a way that each member of the first set symbolizes 


any member of the second set. The fact of multiple symbolism ts 








is 
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indisputable ; its explanation is quite another matter. The question 
now confronting us is: How is multiple symbolism possible? How 
can many concepts symbolize one object and how can one concept 
symbolize many objects? Or more accurately, how can any one of 
many concepts symbolize any one of many objects? Multiple sym- 
bolism is the very heart and core of conceptual knowledge; its 
explanation should clarify many of the obscurities of conceptual 
knowledge and thereby contribute to the solution of the perennial 
problem of universals. Traditional nominalism and conceptualism 
have been defective mainly because of their apparent inability to 
explain how one name or concept can represent a class of par- 
ticulars, a defect which has driven many into the camp of the 
realists. 

Multiple symbolism depends upon and is partially analysable 
into simple or direct symbolism. By simple or non-multiple sym- 
bolism is meant the ability of a single, unitary symbol, say a per- 
cept, to represent a unitary object. In this type of symbolism there 
is a ‘one-to-one’ instead of a ‘one-to-many’ correspondence between 
symbol and symbolized. The psychological basis of non-multiple 
symbolism has already been analysed in the discussion of ‘intent’. 
It is by virtue of ‘intent’ that a unitary symbol denotes its object. 
My percept intends, and in that sense symbolizes, a perceived ob- 
ject; one extra-mental object symbolizes another such object, 
because the mind projects its own intent into the first object. This 
fact of ‘intent’ is to be accepted as an ultimate and inexplicable 
trait of consciousness. The psychological principle of intent is suf- 
ficient to account for symbolism of the simple or rudimentary 
variety, but a supplementary psychological principle is requisite in 
complex symbolism. 

The psychological principle which must be introduced to account 
for multiple symbolism is the elementary law of recognition: an 
object once apprehended by a mind is recognized on its appear- 
ance, provided, of course, the mind has retained an impression of 
the object. Depending as it does on the mind’s power to retain an 
impression of the object, recognition is a mnemonic phenomenon, 
but it is much more than this. Mere retention is not recognition, 
although of course without retention there could be no recognition. 


The modus operandi of recognition need not concern us here. We 
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accept the synthesis of recognition as, for our present purposes, an 
ultimate and irreducible psychic fact—just as we have hitherto 
accepted intent—and proceed at once to utilize it in the explanation 
of the concept’s multiplicity of reference. Recognition 1s among the 
most rudimentary of the mind’s functions. It is biologically indis- 
pensable ; a complex organism could not successfully adapt itself 
to its environment without this capacity for recognition. It is like 
all rudimentary functions well exemplified in child-behavior. Even 
a very young child gives evidence of recognizing a familiar object 
If his toy is taken from him and is subsequently returned, there 
can be no doubt of his joy of recognition when it reappears. The 
two presentations, different as they are in superficial respects, are 
sufficiently alike to be identified. Moreover, a new toy similar to 
the original will produce the same glow of recognition. For the 


child is unable to discriminate between his particular toy and other 


toys of the same type. Nevertheless he has attained a concept, nebu- 
lous and inarticulate, but none the less genuine. Further discrim- 
ination, aided by the acquisition of speech, will serve to clarify and 
further specify the concept; but the germ of the concept is found 


in the first faint glimmer of recognition. 

There are few psychological principles more universal in their 
scope and application than the principle of recognition. The prin- 
ciple is operative in the formation of all concepts, ranging from the 
ordinary class-concepts of common sense to the most exalted con- 
cepts of philosophy, the categories. \ few « xamples will emphasize 
the role of recognition in the formation of conceptions. Consider 
first the concept of the visual quality, red, Two or more patches of 
the same shade of red are so recognized; likewise several reds of 
differing shades. Upon these recognitions depends the meaning of 
the concept ‘red’. The more generalized concept of ‘color’ depends 
upon the recognition of similarities between red and the other 
members of the spectral series. By a continuation of the same 
process, the mind readily ascends to the concept of ‘quality’. Now 
quality, representing the most highly generalized concept along 
this particular line of advance, is a category or categorial concept. 

One can trace out a parallel conceptual series which begins not 
with a simple sense-quality but with organizations of sense-quali- 


ties, so-called sensible objects. A certain organization of sense- 
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qualities is called a rose. The characteristic rose-pattern is repeated 
in the successive appearances of an individual rose as also in dif- 
ferent roses, The concept ‘rose’ is a symbol for this structural 
pattern ; the sense-qualities may vary, but so long as the essential 
pattern is preserved the complex remains a rose. In similar fashion 
an individual mind or personality is a structure or configuration 
of mental attributes and functions. I discover such a constant con- 
figuration within myself ; I recognize myself or have a concept of 
myself. By various involved constructions I can form a concept 
of other conscious selves and even of pure selfhood. By a further 
effort of generalization I can attain the concept of substantiality 
or individuation, the terminal concept along this line of advance, 
and therefore a category. In all these cases, the multiple applica- 
tion of the concept depends upon the mind’s recognition of qualita- 
tive and structural similarities between the several items to which 
the concept refers. 

The foregoing analysis of the conceptual situation has provided 
an answer, albeit tentative and provisional, to the question: ‘In 
what sense does the concept have an object?’ The concept is not 
objective in the sense of having a universal as its literal object. 
It is, however, objective in so far as it means or intends a multi- 
plicity of particulars, qualitatively or structurally similar. If this 
definition of objectivity be adopted, then evidently all concepts 
are objective, in so far as they intend or point to objects beyond 
themselves—even though these objectives are sometimes suppositi- 
tious and hypothetical. The fictitious concept ‘nothingness’ is objec- 
tive in precisely the same way as the veridical concept of a class of 
existent things. Conceptualism with its recefinition of the objec- 
tivity of the concept is a genuine alternative to realism with its 
abstract universals and nominalism which is unable to transcend 
the unmitigated particularity of the concept. 

LEDGER Woop 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 








THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN 


HE doctrine of the mean historically has been central in many 

‘practical’ philosophies and systems of ethics. By ‘practical’ | 
mean those codes of conduct whose metaphysical implications 
remain unexamined in the mind of the ordinary man and which 
provide him with a convenient principle or principles by which to 
guide himself in determining a course of action. For example, the 
average intelligent Roman of the late Republic or early Empire, for 
whom the orthodox religion had become devoid of content, em- 
braced either Stoicism or Epicureanism as a workable system of 
morality. Both of these post-Platonic schools, as we know, incor- 
porated the notion of the mean, or moderation, into their ethical 
positions. Hence we are not surprised to see this work-a-day ethic 
promulgated by the poet Horace, and made brilliantly concrete in 
his famous phrase aurea mediocritas, The idea itself has appeared 
and reappeared since classical times in various formulations. For 
example, to take widely different instances, we find it in the via 
media, so important in the history of Anglicanism, and more re- 
cently in the ethical criticism of Paul Elmer More and Irving 
Babbitt. Likewise in the book, Conflicts of Principle,’ by President- 
Emeritus Lowell of Harvard University, the avowed point of de- 
parture is to apply the mean of Aristotle as a method of resolving 
current pressing problems in all fields of human activity wherein 
there are several conflicting principles, no single one of which may 
be applied ultimately without disastrous results. 

Now before considering the early history of the doctrine it is 
necessary to make a fundamental distinction. There are, it seems 
to me, two radically different modes in which the idea of the mean 
is used. First, the mean as such is viewed as an entity or hyposta- 
tization, having its being as a Platonic Idea has its being. The 
mathematical concept of the mean as we find it in the Pythagorean 
writings would fall into this mode. Secondly, the mean is viewed 
as an ethical law or principle, more or less definitely formulated, 
in which the notion of ‘meanness’ (or, to use Horace’s word, 
mediocritas) is actually nothing save mathematical imagery. In 


other words, the doctrine of the mean in this sense is simply the 


2° 


* Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1932. 
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expression of a principle or law by a mathematical metaphor or 
metaphorical formula. The mean of the Stoic or Epicurean suffices 
as an example of this latter mode (cf. note 26). 

Early in the historical period of Greece we find an expression of 
the doctrine in a somewhat rudimentary form, when Hesiod writes 
in praise of pétpta épya.? From this same general period comes the 
gnome, later to be inscribed on the fagade of Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi, pnzév &yav. The fact that it is stated even in the earliest 
times attests the utility of the doctrine as a handy rule of thumb 
for a comparatively primitive people on becoming conscious of the 
problem of conduct. In the interval between the early poets and 
Aristotle, with whose name the doctrine is most closely associated, 
the mean and the implications of it were thoroughly explored. 
Pythagoras notably was the thinker who took up the ethical by- 
word of the early era, and began to examine it further. In Hesiod’s 
uétpta épya, “measured deeds”, we have what amounts to mathe- 
matical imagery, whereas in Pythagoras, for whom number was 
the ultimate real, we find the mean conceived of as an entity. As 
such then in the Pythagorean teaching the mean is found in the 
science of medicine, the art of music, and in the science of pure 
numbers. 

Intrinsically bound up with the mean though never explicitiy 
clarified is the Pythagorean theory of 76 mépa¢g and +6 Gmetpov, 
which Burnet characterizes as the great contribution of this school 
to philosophy.* Although the theory of the Limit and the Un- 
limited is in its essence cosmological among the Pythagoreans, yet 
they applied it not only to the three fields we have mentioned above, 
but also to good and evil, as is indicated by Aristotle. 

Again, it is possible to fail in many ways (for evil belongs to the 

class of the unlimited, as the Pythagoreans conjectured, and good to 


that of the limited), while to succeed is possible only in one way 
(for which reason also one is easy, and the other difficult—to miss 


*Works and Days 306 

*For an extensive treatment of this gnome, cf. E. G. Wilkins, The Delphic 
Maxims in Literature (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929) 19-48. 
Cf. also H. Kalchreuter, Die MESOTH® bei und vor Aristoteles (Tubingen, 
Laupp, 1911) 11-12. Kalchreuter has collected from Greek literature and 
philosophy a large number of passages which involve in some way or other 
the notion of peodty< 

“Pythagorean doctrine is conveniently summarized by J. Burnet in his 
Early Greek Philosophy, ed. 3 (London, Black, 1920), 84-112, and in Greek 
Philosophy, Part I, Thales to Plato (London, Macmillan, 1914) 37-56. 
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the mark easy, to hit it difficult) ; for these reasons also, then, excess 

and defect are characteristic of vice, and the mean of virtue; ‘For 

men are good in but one way, but bad in many.” 

Sir Alexander Grant in the fourth of his introductory essays to 
the Nicomachean Ethics has elucidated the theory of 70 zépa¢ and 
to @xetpov.° He maintains that the Pythagoreans were expressing 
a truth of number, which afterwards they applied as a universal 
symbol. As the finite in number can be grasped and is calculable, 
so the infinite is a source of bafflement to the mind. Thus, as Grant 
says, they placed goods on the side of odd numbers, and evils with 
even, since with the latter they associated the idea of infinite sub- 
division, and since even numbers when added together do not 
produce squares, while a series of odd numbers added together 
produces a series of squares. To the Pythagorean, because of the 
Square's apparent completeness, the law exhibited in it was of the 
nature of the finite. Grant further observes that the opposition of 
the finite and the infinite took root in Greek philosophy, and is 
manifested with varying modifications in unity and plurality, form 
and matter, genus and individuals, idea and phenomena, and the 
like. t0 @xetgov seems to have expressed matter in Pythagorean 
symbology, a conception which was held by Plato, in all probability, 
though made more distinct by terming 76 a@xetgov an “indeterminate 
dyad”, an infinity in itself in two directions, the infinitely great 
and the infinitely small.’ 

Plato in the Philebus clarifies the connection of the mean with 
the Pythagorean theory of limit and unlimited. The Pythagorean 
features of this dialogue have long been noted, as well as the fact 
that from it Aristotle has taken the foundation for his own ethical 
conception of the doctrine. In the Pythagorean system the un- 
limited was tantamount to matter, while the limit is practically 
identical with form. But, as Grant has stated, in the Philebus there 
comes the transition from regarding the limit as absolutely fixed 
law to an idea of the limit as a proportion or a mean, weso77¢, that is 


to say, law or form as relative.* Therefore, prior to Plato the doc- 


®* Nicomachean Ethics 1106b28. W. D. Ross’ translation 

* The Ethics of Aristotle, ed. 3 (London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1874), 

251-262 

d* Aristotle Metaphyst S 987b20-27. - also W. D. Ri ss, Aristotle's 
Metaphysics (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924) note to 1o8tar4 

* Cf. Grant op. cit. 253. 
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trine of the mean had existed in two forms; first, in the maxims of 
the early gnomic poetry, and, second, to all intents and purposes as 
the xéea¢ in Pythagorean teaching, applied as a fixed form or law 
to the unlimited in music and number, or as good opposed to evil. 

One may consider it a fair statement to say that Plato’s concep- 
tion of the mean does not stand out at first glance in the Philebus. 
A careful examination, however, reveals that the true significance 
of the dialogue depends largely upon the presence of the doctrine. 
At the beginning of the dialogue Plato states the subject which 
will be the center of the discussion between Socrates and a certain 
young man, Protarchus, who assumes the role of interlocutor. 
Socrates is to maintain that 70 gpovety or gpovystg or “thought” is 
the good, whereas Protarchus is an advocate of pleasure. At the 
very outset the disputants on the suggestion of Socrates agree that 
there may be something superior both to pleasure and to thought, 
in which case the one of the two which more closely approximates 
this potential third and superior nature must be regarded as over- 
coming the other. 

The argument at the outset dwells momentarily on the problem 
of the One and the Many, where we have the first allusion to the 
Pythagorean doctrine that the unit is the first combination of 
limit and unlimited. The only result of applying this problem to 
the special case of 420v4 against 70 gpovetv would be the determina- 
tion that, first, pleasure and thought are each of them one, second- 
ly, there are ever so many kinds of each, and, third, the “how 
many” of these kinds must be discovered and defined before pass- 


4 


ing to the infinity of them.® At the request of Protarchus the 
Ss » 

inquiry along this line is discontinued, but Socrates has at least 

gained one point, vis., that there are kinds of pleasure. So the dis- 


cussion returns to what A. E. Taylor calls the “preliminary de- 


0 


limitation” of the problem of the dialogue,’® namely, that neither 
pleasure nor thought is sufficient for the life of man. The mixed 
life then is regarded as the best, but the discussion continues in an 
attempt to determine the relative merits of pleasure and thought. 

Socrates at this point introduces an idea the germ of which is 
found in the Pythagorean teaching. He maintains that all things 

*Cf. A. E. Taylor, Plato, The Man and His Work, ed. 3 (New York, 
Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1929), 412-413. 

"Op. cit. 413 
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that exist (ta 6vta) can be placed in four classes: first, the 
infinite, t@ @xetpov, second, the limit, 70 xépa¢, third, the mixture 
of these two, and fourth, the cause of the mixture. Socrates 
elucidates by giving examples of the several classes. Whatever 
admits of degrees of intensity, for example temperature, belongs 
to the class of the infinite. The class of the limit contains things 
which do not admit “the more and the less”, but such predicates 
as “the equal” and “the double”. The mixed class consists of those 
things which have a definite intensity or magnitude. The fourth 
class, the cause, Socrates describes as the agent or creator of the 
mixture in the third class. 

Socrates next proceeds to assign the mixed life of pleasure and 
thought to the third or mixed class, pleasure and pain to the first, 
and mind to the fourth. The dialogue then goes on to discuss the 
psychology of pleasure and pain, whether there are “true’’ and 
“false” pleasures, and the various kinds of pleasure, putting each 
to a test of its ultimate value. Socrates then turns to mind and 
knowledge with the idea of testing them with similar severity. 
After a lengthy analysis he arrives at the final business of the 
argument, namely, the determination of the proper constituents of 
the good life and their relative worth. Since the disputants have 
agreed that the good life must possess perfect self-sufficiency, 70 


é inavov teAcwtatov éyety (60c), and since neither yeovq nor 70 


‘ 


ov 


ovety possesses this quality, neither of them therefore can be 
assigned the first position. Reason has indicated, Socrates main- 
tains, that the good must be found in the mixed class. Therefore 
Socrates proceeds to mingle pleasure and knowledge, and on 
examination finds that all forms of knowledge should be included, 
but only the true and virtuous pleasures. And truth must also be 
an element of the mixture. 

The dialogue then moves to a swift and powerful conclusion. 
Socrates asks what is the most precious element in the mixture, and 
why should the mixture be universally desired. Once we discover 
this, we can easily determine whether this element is more akin 
to pleasure or to thought. The most precious element, according 
to Socrates, is the principle underlying the mixing, namely, that 
of measure and symmetry, for any mixture without measure and 


symmetry creates naught but confusion. Socrates then says, Nov 


; 
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¢ yap nat cuppetpia xaAAog By mov xat apety mavtayod 
cupPatver ytyvecOat."? Jowett renders this passage as follows: “And 
now the power of the good has retired into the region of the beauti- 
ful; for measure and symmetry are beauty and virtue all the world 
over.” Socrates then elaborates the statement by adding that the 
cause of the mixture is threefold, for it consists of beauty, sym- 
metry, and truth. After pointing out that to gpovetv is more closely 
akin to this threefold cause than pleasure, Socrates brings the argu- 
ment to a close by arranging the goods in order of their ultimate 
value. First, he says that the eternal nature is found in measure 
itable (xatptov Be Second 


) ‘ 


(uétpov), the mean (70 péterov), and the su 
comes the symmetrical (+ cdppetpov), and beautiful (xaAev), and 
perfect (téAcov xat txavév), with vod¢ and ¢gpovysrg third, sciences, 
arts, and true opinions fourth; and lastly, fifth are the pure pleas- 
ures. 

Although the dialogue from the outset purports to settle the 
dispute concerning thought and pleasure and their relative value, 
and ultimately does accomplish just that at its conclusion, never- 
theless the points which Socrates brings out in his argumentation 
inevitably assume a significance greater than that of the actual 
argument itself. There could be no doubt as to the outcome of the 
argument, since anyone would know that Socrates would be able 
to demonstrate the superiority of 70 ¢gpovetv over n8ovn. The real 
interest therefore is bound to lie in the method whereby Socrates 
will establish his point. The salient features of that method are, 
first, the division of all things that exist (ta 6vta) into four classes, 
and, second, the scale of values of the goods. We know that the 
fourfold division of the unlimited, the limit, the mixture of the 
two, and the cause of the mixture, is fundamentally an elaborated 
Pythagorean conception. This early philosophical school had un- 
derstood to a degree the application of the limit to the unlimited, 
and certain of its implications. But the conception is carried much 
further in the Philebus, when Socrates defines the principles be- 
hind the mixture. To a Pythagorean the zépa¢ in a sense was the 
mean, but with Plato the mean gives the guiding principle for 
applying the xépa¢ to 70 a@xetpov. Hence Plato sees the mean as 
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symmetry and measure, that which transcends both +0 ¢povety and 
ntovn, and that which may be to a certain extent identified with 
the good and the beautiful. In other words, according to our 
fundamental distinction, in the Philebus the mean as an entity 
or hypostatization has come to occupy a place beside the good and 
the beautiful, which are at the apex of the Platonic hierarchy of 
Ideas. 

When we come to Aristotle’s treatment of the mean in the Nico- 
machean Ethics, we must always bear in mind that we are dealing 
with a limited application to ethics of a doctrine the scope of which 
is actually far greater, as we have observed to be the case in the 
Philebus. Though the doctrine functions in other fields than ethics 
in Aristotle, a fact which we shall endeavor to bring out later, even 
so, the mean for Aristotle never, to my knowledge, looms quite as 
large as it does for Plato, as he has expressed it in the Philebus. 
For in this dialogue the mean is distinctly a cosmological principle, 
containing in it something of a formal cause as well as something 
akin to a final cause. Involved as it is in the Philebus with the idea 
of mingling and mixture, we cannot fail to be reminded of the 
Timaeus, where the Creator mingles various elements in His con- 
struction of the universe.’ 

One has ample ground, I think, in this connection to criticize 


the conclusion of the Philebus. Plato has divided ta 6vta into four 


classes: 


yet when the cause or agent, class four, mingles class one 


~ 


and class two to produce class three, he applies a principle, viz., 
the mean, which does not logically or very easily fall into any one 
of the four classes."* This may be provisionally explained as fol- 
lows: Plato in the Philebus has not quite thoroughly worked out 
his myth of creation, as it appears in the 7imaeus.'* There the 
mean or principle of mingling would fall properly into place among 
the eternal patterns upon which the Demiurge keeps his eye fixed. 
In any event, when we see Plato in the Piilebus advancing the 

" Timaeus 41d ; 

* Critics disagree in their efforts to place the Platonic Ideas in one of the 
four categories of ta 6vta. Taylor (op. cit. 417 and note 1) thinks that they 
find no place in the classification. 

“The explanation assumes, of course, the priority of the Philebus, a 


position which no definitive evidence supports. Admitting the problem of 
priority to be unsettled, we must remember that the cosmology of the 


Timaeus purports to be and is completely developed, whereas that of the 
Philebus in some respects is inchoate 
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mean, measure, and symmetry, as criteria in the process of the 
cosmic mingling, we are compelled to assign the doctrine a posi- 
tion of great importance in the Platonic system. 

Now in the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle is offering a system 
of conduct, formulated upon the principle of the mean. Before 
considering the details of Aristotle’s treatment, we should observe 
how he employs the concept in his ethics, in the light of our dis- 
tinction as to the two modes in which the mean appears. He uses 
the notion, it seems to me, in both the modes which we have 
postulated. That is to say, when he talks of specific moral qualities 
as extremes and means, he is employing what amounts to mathe- 
matical imagery or a metaphorical formula. However, at certain 
points, for example when he expounds his definition of virtue, the 
mean becomes under his hand an hypostatization or an entity, or, 
so to speak, a mathematical or geometrical location,—yet even here 
Aristotle’s words have a certain metaphorical force. 

Bearing this point in mind, we may illustrate the application of 
the doctrine, after the manner of Aristotle, in any one situation 
involving for an individual the problem of conduct. An examina- 
tion of one instance will suffice to bring out all the essential points 
of the system. For example, on the field of battle one has an oppor- 
tunity of acting rashly, with courage, or with cowardice. An act of 
courage would lie in the mean between the two opposite and in- 
finite tendencies, rashness and cowardice. So far imagery or meta- 
phor. Aristotle has expressed for us the relation of these qualities 
in a mathematical manner of speaking, 1.¢., in a formula, One may 
see a similar instance of mathematical imagery or formula in 
Plato’s very famous figure of the Divided Line. But Aristotle 
does not stop here, because he must do more than simply relate 
certain moral qualities with each other. He must answer the natural 
query, ‘Where and how may we find the best moral qualities ?’, or, 
‘Where may we find virtue?’. Aristotle therefore burrows into 
his image, and in the process of burrowing the terms of his image 
come to take on a being of their own. 

My meaning may be made clearer, if we consider for a moment 
the famous definition of virtue (Nic. Eth., 1106b36 ff.), "Eetv 
Goa y dpety Erg xpoatpetixn, év pecdtytt oboe tH TPO NaS, Mptopéevy 
hoym xat @ av 6 gpdvimog dpicereyv.—Virtue, then, is a state of 
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character concerned with choice, being in a mean which is relative 
to us, and which is determined by reason or that by which the 
gpovtwog would define it.” Note in the first place that there is no 
such equation as this, pesdtm¢ = aperty.'® wecdeng is the place where 
one may find aper%, and a rational principle or the gpévepo¢g will tell 
you where the pesdty¢ is. There are still vestiges of imagery but 
the pesdtH¢ is becoming more and more of an entity. 

Leaving this point for the moment we may bring out further 
features of the doctrine which Aristotle has made explicit. Per- 
haps the most convenient method of elucidating these points will 


be by means of a diagram. 
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The points which we should note are: 

1. The fact that the extremes are infinite tendencies, as is indi- 
cated by the arrows to the right and left of the horizontal line. 

2. That the mean is of the nature of an extreme."® This is indi- 
cated by the arrow on the perpendicular. The arrow on the per- 
pendicular is dotted to indicate that the mean, though of the nature 
of an extreme, is not an infinite tendency as are the extremes. 


Aristotle is careful to point out that there is no mean of excess 


* To be sure, very often in the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle makes the 
statement that virtue is a mean. This seems to be a result of the ordinary 
manner of speaking when qualities, states, etc., are being related in terms 
of the mathematical metaphor of the mean and extremes. It is decisive that, 
in the definition of virtue, virtue is not a mean, but in a mean 

“Cf. Nic. Eth. 1107a H. Schilling, Das Ethos der Mesotes (Tibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1930) (=Heidelberger Abhandlungen sur Philosophie und 
threr Geschichte, No. 22) p. 2, lays great stress on the importance of this 
passage. Failure to take it into account has led to a general misunderstand- 
ing of the ethical doctrine. Living according to the mean connotes to many 
people, in my experience, going through life “carefully avoiding both good 
and evil,” as some wit has put it. 
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itself or defect itself, nor is there any excess of the virtue. That 
is to say, one can be more rash or less rash, but there is no mean 
state of rashness and likewise there can be no such thing as excess 
of courage. 

3. The fact that the mean is 
indicated by the number of points possible on the perpendicular, 


“relative to us”, ™p0¢ Hy.a¢. This is 


' ‘ 


each of which is a proper point for a given individual and cir- 
cumstance. This gives us the flexibility essential to the doctrine. 
Hence we could locate the perfect act of virtue performed by the 
perfect man at the point of the dotted arrow. 

4. The fact that the mean is not conceived in arithmetical terms 
(cf. Nic. Eth. 1106a36). The perpendicular represents this con- 
ception. Otherwise a mere point on the horizontal line would suf- 
fice to illustrate the mean. 

5. The dotted arc indicates the connection of excess, mean, and 
defect, as moral states. 

6. And finally the right-angular relation of the two lines indi- 
cates the qualitative differentiation between vices and virtues in 
Aristotle’s conception of the doctrine." 

As I understand it, the essential features of Aristotle’s doctrine 


"Schilling, op. cit. 23, prints a diagram similar in shape to my own which 
was prepared quite independently. However, there is no similarity in 
meaning. Schilling has taken the diagram from an unpublished Marburg 
dissertation by M. L. von Kohoutek (1923). Von Kohoutek’s diagram is 
based on the distinction between viewing the mean “ontologically” or “axio- 
logically”. This follows Aristotle’s phrase (Nic. Eth. 1107a6)—virtue is 
(see note 15) a mean xata& tiv ovoiav xal tov Adyov tov 1d th Tw elvan 
héyovra, i.c., “ontologically”, whereas virtue is dxeétyns xata 1d diguotov xai 
1 e0,—1.e., “axiologically”. Hence the vertical in von Kohoutek’s diagram 
represents the “axiological”, while the horizontal represents the “ontological”. 
In my diagram both perpendicular and horizontal are “axiological”. It seems 
clear that almost all that Aristotle has to say of means and extremes in , 
the Nic. Eth. is “axiological”. He is relating moral states from a value point 
of view. The “ontological” is distinctly incidental and if included in a dia- 
gram tends to confuse rather than clarify. When included the difficult 
problem of the relation of fact and value immediately emerges. Nicolai’ 
Hartmann, Ethik (Walter de Gruyter u. Co., Berlin und Leipzig, 1926) 
399-402 and 514-520, [English translation by Stanton Coit (London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1932) II 253-257 and 410-417] has interpreted the 
Aristotelian doctrine of weodtys, also using von Kohoutek’s diagram. Since 
I believe that diagram to misrepresent Aristotle’s meaning, I am of the 
opinion that Hartmann’s interpretation is open to serious question. I would 
maintain in the first place that the mean cannot profitably be analysed save 
in the light of the distinction between the mean as entity and the mean as 
mathematical metaphor, a distinction which I have attempted to develop 
in the present paper. Furthermore, I would question Hartmann’s translation 
of Nic. Eth. 1107a6 ff. (cf. Ethik 400-401). I hope to prepare subsequently 
a complete critique of Hartmann’s interpretation of the peodtys. 
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of the ethical mean are incorporated in this diagram. The fact that 
it admits of comparatively simple elucidation bespeaks its great 
usefulness as a practical guide to living. Its formulaic character 
reflects Aristotle’s effort to bring a certain amount of scientific 
accuracy into ethics, though we must not forget his word of warn- 
ing at the beginning of the Nicomachean Ethics, where he ex- 
plicitly states that one cannot expect too much accuracy in the 
ethical realm. This statement, by the way, bears out to some extent 
our contention that the formula is essentially mathematical imagery, 


though we have seen that the term “mean” itself in the definition 
of virtue had become something of an entity. The formula, inso- 
far as it embodies a system of conduct, deals with ideally uncom- 
plex situations, a fact which perhaps makes it more easy to under- 
stand, yet which renders its application to the complex situations 
of life somewhat more difficult. In general, Aristotle’s ethical mean 
amounts to a convenient code of conduct, a criterion to which an 
individual may subject his action in any situation involving the use 
of moral characteristics. 

That Aristotle realized the existence of the mean in fields other 
than that of conduct is attested by certain passages in the Nico- 
machean Ethics. For example, he is aware of its importance in 
matters of health, where he is, of course, using material analogies 
to demonstrate the operation of the principle in the imperceptible 
moral and ethical world.'* In his analogy he maintains that “ex- 
cessive and defective exercise destroys the strength, and similarly 
drink or food which is above or below a certain amount destroys 
the health, while that which is proportionate (ta c¥ppetea) both 
produces and increases and preserves it’’.’® Aristotle also sees the 
principle applying in works of art: 

If it is thus then that every art does its work well—by looking to the 
intermediate and judging its works by this standard (so that we often 
say of good works of art that it is not possible either to take away or 
add anything, implying that excess and defect destroy the goodness 
of works of art, while the mean preserves it; and good artists, as we 
say, look to this in their work), and if, further [now he applies his 
aesthetic analogy to ethics] virtue is more exact and better than any art, 
as nature also is, then virtue must have the quality of aiming at the 
intermediate.” 


™ Nic. Eth. 1104a15. ” Ross’ translation 
” Nic. Eth. 1106b8 ff. Ross’ translation. 
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Many have criticized the Aristotelian ethical mean on the ground 
that Aristotle, in their opinion, conceived of the difference between 
right and wrong as purely quantitative, that is, in a mathematical 
sense.” There can be no doubt that there is a quantitative element 
in Aristotle’s idea of the excesses and defects, i.¢., the vices; but 
this seems to me to be most justifiable. Certainly they admit of 
“the more and the less”, with decidedly different degrees of in- 
tensity. It is my belief that the quantitative aspect stands out in 
bolder relief because he is using a mathematical metaphor. He does 
this evidently for the sake of convenience in the effort to make the 
system more understandable. The more mathematical the formula 
or image is, the more quantitative must its terms become. To 
state clearly his theory by means of the formula, Aristotle was 
forced to sacrifice to a certain extent the qualitative phases of 
his terms. And we know he was aware of just this rather un- 
fortunate situation, when we recall the passage ( Nic. Eth. 110746), 
already used in explaining our diagram, which states that the 
mean is of the nature of an extreme. Certainly in this thought 
there is implicit a qualitative differentiation between right and 
wrong. In effect, also, the quantitative objection is obviated to a 
great extent when Aristotle explicitly states that he is not talking 
about an arithmetical mean (Nic. Eth. 1106a36). Therefore one 
may conclude that there is both a qualitative and a quantitative 
phase to Aristotle’s ethical mean, the latter being unduly empha- 
sized because the vehicle of expression is a mathematical image, 
or, as we have said before, a metaphorical formula. 

In addition to the realms in which Aristotle has employed the 
notion of the mean which we have already pointed out, there is in 
his psychology a very interesting development. In the first place 
it seems to be clear that Aristotle’s psychological mean appears 


rather in the mode of entity or hypostatization than in the mode of 


“To illustrate the disagreement on this point: John Burnet, The Ethics 
of Aristotle (London, Methuen, 1900) 73, maintains that the differentiation 
is qualitative to a great degree; while Thomas Marshall, Aristotle’s Theory 
of Conduct (London, Unwin, 1909) 37-38, holds that Aristotle made the 
difference explicitly quantitative, and that there is no use trying to interpret 
his words otherwise, simply to save him from being criticized for such an 
opinion 
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mathematical metaphor or formula. This fact may be illustrated 
by the following quotation :** 


] 


For perceiving is a sort of suffering or being acted 


upon: so that wher 
the object makes the organ in actuality like itself, it does so because 
that organ is potentially like it. Hence it is that we do not perceive 
what is just as hot or cold, hard or soft as we are, but only the 
excesses of these qualities: which implies that the sense is a kind 

mean (peodtytdés trvos) between the opposite extremes in the sensibles 
This is why it passes judgment on the things of sense. For the mean is 
capable of judging (16 ya@ wéoov xgitixdv), becoming each ey 


treme in turn its opposite 


Or again in 435a21 where Aristotle says, “touch is a sort of 
4 


mean (ene ¢) between all tangible qualities”. Clearly on 


the basis of these passages Aristotle is regarding the mean as an 


entity or hypostatized capacity which the particular sense-organ 
possesses, and it is the possession of this principle that enables 
the sense-organ to judge sensibles. 

Another quotation brings out how Aristotle thought that th 


principle of the mean functioned in the sense-organ 


It is evident, again, why plants have no sensation although they hav 
one part of soul and are in some degree affected by the things them- 
selves which are tangible: for example, they become cold and hot 
The reason is that they have in them no mean (eodtyTta), no principle 
( ipable of receiving the forms of sensible objects without th te 


but on the contrary, when they are acted upon, the matter acts upo1 


them as well (unde torattyny doexiy ofav ta eidyn déxe00a tav aiodytéy, 

GAAG xdoxew peta tis BAns). (De Anima 424232 ff.) 

It is perfectly obvious, if the mean is not only a principle which 
possesses the power of judging but also is that which enables the 
sense-organ to perceive form without matter, that it constitutes 
the very core of Aristotle’s psychology. 

But there is a puzzle here to which very possibly there may be 
no satisfactory answer. Aristotle obviously has observed certain 
phenomena in sense-perception which are mysterious. How can he 
explain them? He does so by attributing a certain power or 
capacity, which he names the mean, to the sense-organ. Why does 
he name it the mean? It is easy to see why he should call the judg- 
ing or discriminating faculty of the sense-organ the mean, since, 

* De Anima 424a1 ff. The translation of R. D. Hicks, Aristotle, De Antma 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1907) is used in this and the following 
passages 
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for example, the hand seems to be in an intermediate or middling 
state between sensibles which are, in relation to it, hot or cold. 
The problem why Aristotle should call by the name of mean the 
principle of the sense-organ which can receive the form of sensibles 
without their matter is even more vexed. I would submit the fol- 
lowing solution, which lies really in the history of the doctrine: 
historically from the zéga¢ of the Pythagoreans on down through 
Plato and even in Aristotle, as we shall see in a moment, the mean 
was connected with the notion of form or limit. If the mean gives 
form or limit to the unlimited, i.e., to matter, e.g., through the 
principle of the mean in Plato there is cosmic mingling,—or again 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, through the mean the form of good- 
ness is put upon action, what more logical name than mean could 
Aristotle give to the faculty of the sense-organ which can accom- 
plish the reverse of the process, namely, can apprehend or receive 
or perceive (2éyec%at is the Greek verb) form without matter? 

Another quotation is important for our understanding of Aris- 
totle’s psychology. In the De Anima (425b26 ff.) Aristotle states 
the following principle: “The actuality of the sensible object is 
one and the same with that of the sense, though taken in the ab- 
stract, sensible objects and sense are not the same.” Adducing a 
proof for this statement in the field of hearing, he says, “If, then, 
motion, action, and passivity reside in that which is acted upon, 
then of necessity it is in the potentiality of hearing that there is 
actual sound and there is actual hearing.” Here the actuality or 
évépyeta of the sensible object is considered identical with that of 
the sense. Having made this statement Aristotle can say that 
there is actual sound and actual hearing in the potentiality of 
hearing. But, unless the sense possesses the pesdtH¢ in its aspects 
(a) the capacity to make the sense-organ like the sensible and 
(b) its capacity of judging, the conception of the connection of 
potentiality and actuality would not hold in Aristotle’s theory of 
sense-perception. As the pecdtm¢ enables Aristotle to bridge the 
gap of 2uvaurg and évépyera, so in the relation of matter and form 
in sense-perception it is the principle of the pecéty¢ which renders 
his system workable and self-consistent. 

A further quotation of the De Anima tends to integrate the 
psychological mean with the ethical (431a8 ff.) 
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Sensation, then, is analogous to simple assertion or simple apprehension 
by thought and, when the sensible thing is pleasant or painful, the 
pursuit or avoidance of it by the soul is a sort of affirmation or 
negation. In fact, to feel pleasure or pain is precisely to function with 
the sensitive mean (ty alodytixy, peodtytt), acting upon good or evil 
as such. It is in this that actual avoidance and actual appetition consist 
nor is the appetitive faculty distinct from the faculty of avoidance, 
nor either from the sensitive faculty; though logically they are dif- 
ferent. But to the thinking soul images serve as present sensations: and 
when it affirms or denies good or evil, it avoids or pursues (this is 
why the soul never thinks without an image). To give an illustration: 
the air impresses a certain quality on the pupil of the eye, and this in 
turn upon something else, and so also with the organ of hearing, while 
the last thing to be impressed is one and is a single mean (pia 
peodtys), though with a plurality of distinct aspects. 
In the first place, we should note that the mean is the integrating 
principle of the sense-organ itself, Secondly, this passage empha- 
sizes the judging power of the mean as a prime attribute of the 
sense-organ. The mean in the sense-organ then in Aristotle’s view 
acts as a judge and determines the pursuit or avoidance of certain 
things, and we must remember that here he conceives of the mean 
as an entity. It determines mechanically certain actions which oc- 
cur as a result of sense-perception. In the same fashion, and here 
is the connection between the psychological and the ethical mean, 
what determines a virtuous action in ethics is the mean, function- 
ing both as mathematical image or metaphorical formula and as 
a quasi-entity since it gives the clue to where the virtuous action 
hes.™ 
Thus we have seen that Aristotle employed the notion of the 
mean in ethics, health, aesthetics, mathematics, and psychology, 
either as image or entity or both. There remains the problem of 
: ; —_ > . - 424 
relating the mean to the general scheme of his philosophy. Burnet 
has made a statement which indicates the general nature of the 
relation. He is discussing Aristotle’s treatment of the question, 
“How do the opposites, hot and cold, moist and dry, become organic 


tissues?”. Burnet quotes the De Generatione ac Corruptione, 


* Someone may well ask where this “mean” is. Aristotle can only refer 
him to reason or the @eévmoc for an answer.—For the mean in Aristotle's 
psychology cf. G. S. Brett, History of Psychology, Ancient and Patristic 
(London, Allen, 1912) 110, and J. I. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906) 231-234. 

*The Ethics of Aristotle 72-73 and note 12, 
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334b2 ff., where Aristotle after a careful argument comes to the 
conclusion that flesh and bone, organic tissue, emerge when the 
opposites hot and cold, moist and dry, have reached the mean 
(70 pécov). Burnet’s significant statement here is that this passage 
among others illustrates the fact that the mean is the regular way 
whereby Aristotle explains the formal cause. 

I would maintain that here we have the fundamental Aristotelian 
conception of the mean; and here, be it noted, the mean is an 
entity. As Burnet points out, in ethics goodness is a function of 
the mean (I add qué entity) in that it supplies the form which 
is the true nature of the fully developed soul. Also in sense- 
perception, because the sense-organ possesses the mean (qué entity ) 
it is able to apprehend the form of the sensible object without its 
matter. In other words, the mean serves Aristotle as one way 
whereby he is able to connect and relate the two phases which 
his investigation of odeta assumes, with form, substance as essence, 
actuality, and essential causes on the one hand, balanced on the 
other by matter, accidents, potentiality, and the material cause.*® 
Therefore the mean ultimately in Aristotle is of great significance, 
yet still it lacks something of the importance attached to it by 
Plato. There the mean, gud entity to be sure, is also a method of 
explaining the formal cause, when the zépa¢ is applied to 70 
@xetoov. But the cosmological significance of the mean as a 
principle of mixture which we find in the Philebus is not 
paralleled in Aristotle. One may very reasonably ask why this 
should be so, The explanation seems to lie in Aristotle’s funda- 
mental criticism of and quarrel with Plato’s philosophy: he could 
not accept the Platonic Idea. Naturally then any notion like the 
mean inevitably could not have any transcendental significance, 
for there simply is no place in Aristotle’s scheme for transcendent- 
alism of this variety. Thus then the mean becomes a useful 
principle for Aristotle, but useful only for individual and separate 
purposes, in individual and separate fields, to explain in those 
fields certain problems or to express certain relationships. Any 
correlation between the separate fields, on the basis that the 

* This division was suggested and developed by Dr. P. E. More in a 


series of lectures on Aristotle delivered at Princeton University during the 
year 1930-1931. 
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mean is operative in them, seems in a way to be after the fact. 


Hence we can conclude that in Plato we have the widest general 


application of the doctrine, while in Aristotle we have it both 


as image and entity as an essential in several individual fields 


as well as a method of explaining the formal cause, but without 


any universal or cosmic implications. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE RELATIVITY OF TRUTH: A DEFINITION 


HERE are two kinds of definition, of the old and of the new. 

Definition of the new is easy compared with the difficulty of 
defining the old. When we define something new, that is, something not 
talked of before, we nmlay proceed to a certain extent arbitrarily. Here 
is a new word. When I use it, this is what I mean by it. No one can 
say me nay. The whole question is, what can be gained by the use of 
the new word? 
In defining the old, the problem is different. We have before us a 
word frequently used. Everyone feels that he knows what he means 
by it, but to state that meaning becomes a formidable task. Moreover, 
people use the word in the most various contexts, in different senses, 
and the task becomes more formidable than ever. Such is the situation 
of the word truth, 

The value of defining an old word like this one lies precisely in 
clarifying to oneself what it is that remains common to its uses in 
the different contexts, each of which inevitably colors the object with 
something of its own light. We seek to sharpen our mental vision to 
the point of clearly distinguishing the common essence from the various 
accidents. When conception is thus strengthened, all subsequent opera- 
tion is facilitated. 

In this effort to attach a fruitful philosophical definition to the word 
truth, the following procedure is chosen. A wide variety of well recog- 
nized uses of the term truth are noted. That which is common to them 
all is drawn out, and the claim is made that that which is drawn out 
has a more powerful appeal to the consideration of philosophers as 
a definition of truth than anything else that might have been extracted 
as common to the several uses of this word. The definition thus worked 
out is as follows: Truth is one attribute of conclusions, namely, con- 
formity to the conditions of the method intended to generate the con- 
clusion.' Falsity is a violation of the conditions of that method which 
is intended to produce the conclusion. 

Let us first see whether this definition fits the various prevailing uses 
of our word and then let us consider its possible fruitfulness. Our 
investigation is thus divided into two parts: first, the accuracy of the 
definition; second, its further philosophical value. 

We often make such statements as follow, and think of them as being 
true, 

*This conformity, hence, truth, may well exist without being perceived 
by the individual. A conclusion of yours might be true even though you 
yourself could not establish its truth. In Jamesian language, verifiability 
rather than verification is our criterion. The writer is greatly indebted to 
Professor E. A. Burtt for his critical discussion of issues involved in 


framing the definition. 
399 
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1. In Euclidean geometry, the sum of two sides of a triangle is 
greater than the third side. 
2. The time at this writing is seven minutes after twelve. 
There is an automobile passing in the street below. 


3- 

4. Socrates was a man who died in Athens in 399 B.c. 

5. If all flubjubs are dingbats, some dingbats are flubjubs 

6. If a dog is a knife and a knife is a fork, then a dog is a fork. 

All these statements are true. The propositions about the automobile 
and the time I verified by my own observation. Anyone may verify the 
others for himself. Now in what does the truth of these propositions 
consist ? In each case it consists in a conformity to the conditions of 
the method which we intend to use in the production of that type of 
proposition. The method is by no means the same in each case. 

A good way to see the point is to suppose that the truth of the propo- 
sitions is doubted. How should we remove this doubt? In the case of 
(1) we should go back over the steps by which we reached the con- 
clusion. It must be true, we should point out, that the sum of two sides 
of a triangle is always greater than the third side because in Euclidean 
geometry a triangle is defined as a plane figure formed by connecting 
any three points which are not in a straight line. Thus any one side is 
a straight line between two points, and the other two sides represent a 
line not straight between the same two points. In the Euclidean system 
we take as an axiom (we might also call it a postulate) that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points. It follows then that 
the sum of any two sides of a triangle is always greater than the third 
side. We infer immediately that if the axiom is true (and its truth is 
taken for granted) then the proposition is true. 

In other words, the Euclidean method, like all methods, involves 
certain assumptions, certain definitions or concepts and certain pro- 
cesses of inference. The truth of any proposition in that system is a 
matter of conformity to those conditions. 

How should we verify our proposition about the correct time? Here 
the kind of truth is different because the method used to generate that 
type of proposition is different. That is to say, we are using different 
concepts, different procedures and different assumptions. We observe 
the parts of an instrument so regulated as to move across a marked 
area at a certain rate in accordance with certain astronomical motions. 
My watch may be checked against those motions which are taken as a 
standard. My reading of it may be checked by anyone sufficiently 
trained. If I have violated none of these conditions—if my instrument 
is properly regulated and my reading correct, then my conclusion is 
true. That is what is meant by saying that such and such is the correct 
time. Now you yourself may have an altogether different method of 
timekeeping. If you do my conclusion is not true for your method. Your 
conclusion, whatever it is, will be true or false relative to yours. 

In like manner, the truth of the other propositions would lie in their 
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conformity to the intended method. The proposition about the automo- 
bile is relative to certain auditory and visual processes, certain physical 
and mathematical assumptions and certain concepts of ‘automobile’, 
‘street’, ‘below’. 

Such are the conditions of the method in terms of which that proposi- 
tion is true. If you change these conditions, as you have a perfect right 
to, that is to say, if you use different assumptions, procedures or con- 
cepts, then the proposition becomes either false or doubtful. 

In the proposition about Socrates certain historical assumptions and 
procedures are present in the method. That proposition is not amen- 
able to the kind of direct verification possible in the matter of the 
correct time and the passing automobile. I never saw Socrates, nor 
did I ever see anyone else who saw him. I produced that conclusion by 
means of a different method, involving the acceptance of certain writ- 
ten documents as a correct record of the events of more than two 
thousand years ago 

Not only must I accept such historical materials, but I must also 
accept, as a part of the method, certain concepts of ‘man’ and ‘died’; 
else the proposition, Socrates is a man who died in Athens in 399 B.c., 
is not true. Nor is it pedantic to add this condition, for Socrates, who 
was himself a respected logician, is just the one who claimed, if we 
may believe Plato’s account of him, that he did not die in Athens 
in 399 B.c., that he never died and never will. In his method of rea- 
soning about such things he used concepts of ‘man’ and ‘died’ which are 
different from the ordinary ones. Relative to his method a ‘man’ never 
dies’. In the Phaedo, for instance, a good case is made out on that 
basis. You may or may not respect his method, but that will depend 
largely on whether you respect his aims, for the value of a method 
is relative to its ability to attain an aim much in the way that the truth 
of conclusions is relative to the method. 

In the proposition about flubjubs and dingbats I have relied ex- 
clusively upon the assumptions and procedures of pure deduction. The 


concepts of this proposition make no empirical references whatever, 


but the proposition as stated is true because it follows the formal rules 
of immediate inference, being a correct conversion. 

The proposition about dogs, knives and forks is true relative to the 
same hypothetico-deductive method. Here the concepts used have 
empirical content. While we know empirically that a dog is not a knife 
and a knife is not a fork, nevertheless we are sure that if a dog were 
a knife and a knife were a fork the conclusion would follow. And this 
is all that the proposition asserts. 

There is then bound up with each of these propositions a method in 
virtue of the use of which the proposition is given its truth-value. After 
all, this condition must hold for all propositions which pretend to have 
any demonstrable truth-content. 

Now it might be objected that since all conclusions must be the 
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product of some method, all of them must be in conformity with the 
method that really produced them; hence all conclusions must be true, 
This objection serves to emphasize the importance of the word ‘in- 
tended’ in our definition. The falsity of any false statement lies precisely 
in the fact that we intended (or pretended) to use some method to 
arrive at that statement which we really did not use. 

[f I state erroneously that the time as I write this is now five minutes 
to one, I have indeed used a method to arrive at that conclusion, but 
it was not the method I intended to use, for I realize upon further 
inspection that I have mistaken the hour-hand for the minute-hand 
and my watch should be read (in terms of the method I recognize and 
to which I commit myself in these matters) as five minutes after twelve 
and not as five minutes to one. If for some reason | had intended to 
use the method I did originally use, then my conclusion would not be 
false. It is possible and may be desirable to change methods of keeping 
time. When this is done conclusions are generated which have a dif- 
ferent kind of truth—truth relative to the new method. When we turn 
the clock ahead an hour in order to save more daylight for our waking 
activities, the ‘correct time’ then changes in proportion to the change 
in our method. We may refer to the new time specifically as ‘daylight 
saving’ because we are conscious of the novelty and the temporary 
quality of the change of method. There always is some method being 
used, and the truth of the conclusion always is relative to that method. 

Such an account of truth is, I think, more thorough than the various 
theories of correspondence. It is more faithful to the actual situation. 
) 


The trouble with saying that truth is correspondence to reality or 


nature is that it involves the belief that all conclusions may be compared 
to a common decisive something called reality or nature. It overlooks 
the fact that our very notions of reality or nature are themselves rela- 
tive to the different methods that produced them. 

When I state truthfully that the correct time as I write this is now 
a quarter past twelve, | am not comparing a conclusion with reality. 
That statement is not really, absolutely or naturally true. It is true only 
if you accept my method of timekeeping, only in relation to that 
method. What I am really doing is asserting a conclusion to follow 
from a certain method. 

An automobile is passing in the street below, not as an absolute fact 
of nature, but only in relation to a certain auditory and visual appara- 
tus, and a certain set of concepts. A good physicist, for instance, would 
give a different account of the matter, in terms of his more refined 
method. Both conclusions are called true, and rightly so. Can we say 
that they both correspond to reality or nature? Yes, we can, and that 


is just the trouble. The reality present in one view is an automobile, 
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in another view it is a system of whirling electrons. In still other views 
of the same situation the reality present, the really vital and important 
thing, might be a manifestation of capitalism, an example of applied 
science, a joy-ride, a disease-carrier, a unit in the traffic-problem, a 
financial profit, a signal, a warning, an omen. What the reality is de- 
pends upon how you look at the occurrence, in a word, upon the method 
used, which in turn is determined by your aim. No one of the realities 
of that situation is a whit less real than any other. The fact is that 
each of them (as a conception of reality) is the product of a different 
method. Now when we say we are comparing a conclusion with reality 
or nature we must be sure which reality or nature we are comparing 
it with, We must be sure we are comparing it with the proper one. | 
could not with justice say to you, ‘Your statement that an automobile 
is passing in the street below is false because what is really there is an 
example of applied physics and chemistry’. For you should reply, ‘You 
may call it that, but I am also entitled to say there is an automobile 
passing, because I can verify that conclusion in terms of my method, 
which happens to be a well recognized one used in ordinary discourse, 
legal proceedings, newspaper narration and the like’. 

One might say that there is one reality which includes all the dif- 
ferent realities possible of thought in any situation. There may be 
indeed. But it is not this one all-embracing reality with which we 
compare particular statements to find out whether they are true. It is 
always some facet of that reality which is the product of some par- 
ticular method. And the ‘comparison’ is always the search for con- 
formity or nonconformity of the statement to the conditions of that 
method. In any case, we are thrown back upon a consideration of the 
relation of the proposition, viewed as a conclusion, to the method 
intended to generate it. The fault of the usual correspondence-view is 
that it is not thorough-going. It rests attention on a minor factor, com- 
parison with a certain view of reality, instead of a major factor, the 
method which produced both the view of reality entertained and the 
proposition alleged to be true. 

The philosophical value of the definition of truth here proposed is 
that it centers attention in the right place, on the methods used to gain 
truth. It thus conceives of truth in creative or productive terms. It 
takes account of the fact that there are different methods of producing 
truths. It helps to combat that naiveté which pitches upon one kind of 
truth, empirical, mathematical, religious, aesthetic, and cries it up as 
the sole key fit to unlock the secrets of the universe. 

That there are different methods of producing truth can hardly be 
loubted by anyone. There is almost no other thinker in the history of 


philosophy with so unified an outlook as Spinoza, yet he lists four 
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separate methods “for affirming or denying anything with certainty”? 
He chooses one, but he does not deny to the others the validity proper 
to their own respective conditions. In terms of our analysis the total 
number of methods would have to be much greater than four. Spinoza 
confines himself to differentiae of what are here called procedures, 
both rational and empirical, while our view of method makes it neces- 
sary, in speaking of different methods, to include differentiae of basic 
assumptions and concepts as well. 

A distinction is sometimes made between truth and validity, usually 
on the ground that correct categorical conclusions involving matters 
of fact are really true, whereas hypothetical conclusions of pure deduc- 
tion are merely valid. Such a distinction could be made even within 
the thesis of this paper, because it is apparent that validity must be 
tested in the same way as truth, that is, in terms of conformity to the 
conditions of the intended method. Thus the effect of the distinction 
would be to set off one group of methods as yielding validity and 
another group as yielding truth. If this division is made, it is not be- 
cause of any logical compulsion, but because of some extra-logical 
interest in the achievement of one aim rather than another. 

Laying the emphasis upon method as it does, this definition of truth 
requires that we make a special effort towards clarity in our notion 
of method. This requirement I note as one of the advantages of the 
definition. It can be seen from the foregoing discussion that method, 
as the term is here used, signifies a way of coming to conclusions 
involving three kinds of instrumentality. These are concepts, assump- 
tions, and procedures. Let us examine these vital elements of method 
more closely. 

1. Concepts. Concepts are definitions. They clarify and delimit the 
object of thought. While all concepts may be said to be ideal, since they 
are objects of thought, there are some that are intended to refer to 
and symbolize definite empirical areas, and there are others that are 
not so intended. It is the function of the concepts of observational and 
experimental science generally to point clearly to something empirical, 
something that can be observed, It is those observed conditions that 
are summed up by means of the concept. Even though the concept may 
represent something which itself is not directly observable, like the 
electron, the concept nevertheless is framed on the basis of what can 
be observed, of what are taken as manifestations of that which 1s 
unobserved. This is an iron rule and its violation would result in a 
concept useless for experimental purposes. 

On the other hand, in mathematics generally the concepts are emptied 
of empirical content. They do not necessarily point to anything that 
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can be observed. It is not their function to denote anything, but to 
connote some ideal relationship. It was this distinction that Hume had 
in mind when he divided the objects of inquiry into two kinds; the 
relationship between ideas on the one side, and the observation of 
matters of fact on the other. It is noteworthy that Hume went on to 
insist that the method which was appropriate to the one was not at all 
appropriate to the other. Further than that, each experimental science 
has its own peculiar set of concepts to which the truth of its conclu- 
sions is relative, and the same is true of any field of thought whatever. 

2. Assumptions. Every method utilizes, sometimes unconsciously, 
certain assumptions which play an important rdéle in the production of 
its conclusions, and to which their truth is relative. It is extremely 
important to bring these assumptions out in the open, in the interest 
of candor and clarity. There is no such thing as making no assump- 
tions. To make no assumptions would be the same thing as having no 
starting-point, and unless we start somewhere, we can go nowhere. 

3. Procedures. Methodological procedures are of two kinds, rational 
and empirical. The rational include the various processes of what is 
called inference, implication, or deduction. The empirical include the 
different means of observation and experiment. These two types of 
procedure are frequently combined, but should never be confused. 

The nature of any method is wholly a matter of what concepts, what 
assumptions, and what procedures, it sanctions. 

How many well recognized methods of this kind are there? In 
general we may say as many as there are different sciences. In the 
modern world a field of inquiry begins to be known as a science only 
when it has established, in relation to its chosen subject-matter, some 
method that commands a preponderant following among its investi- 
gators. That is to say, a science is born when the workers in a field 
pass from divergent and scattered inquiries to a common allegiance to 
some basic structure of primary assumptions, concepts, and procedures, 
which seem to contain the promise of progress. No such common agree- 
ment has been reached in the fields of ethics and metaphysics, and that 
is precisely why the general sense of the intellectual world withholds 
from these the name of science. What we have left for study in these 
fields, even after twenty-two centuries of brilliant effort, is a number 
of individual masterpieces, each of which finds it necessary to start 
at a point very close to the beginning, that is to say, to make its own 
choice of method. I am not saying at the moment that this state of 
affairs is either better or worse than the kind of sustained codperation 
which has taken place for the last few centuries in astronomical, phy- 
sical, and biological sciences. I am interested only in making a point of 
the difference in terms of method. Metaphysics and ethics have not 
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found a method that will command general assent in the sense that the 
natural sciences have. 

It is also a question whether the various social sciences have found 
their methods. There is doubt that any one of them has yet developed 
a basic method which is capable of unifying the efforts of all within 
that field, that is to say, on the basis of which scattered workers can 
coéperate with one another, and one generation with the next. It is for 
that reason that the very title of social science is held in some quarters 
to be doubtful, and sceptical quotation-marks often make their ap- 
pearance. 

In this view there is no intent to state that sciences, even the most 
unassailable, do not change their methods. They do. There are two 
kinds of scientific progress. One is to push further with the recognized 
method. The other is to change the method. Some of the most out- 
standing advances have been made by changes in method. But the 
method must be at least relatively stable; else it will not be recognized 
as a method; it will not perform its unifying function and reap the 
immense harvest possible through centuries of co-operative effort 
along a single line. 

Here we may lay our finger on another philosophical advantage of 
the definition of truth in terms of method. It is also a pedagogical 
advantage. If we may conceive of truths as relative to methods, then 
we may study and teach the sciences, not primarily as a multitude of 
conclusions, but primarily as methods which, so long as they are pur- 
sued, will always be turning out conclusions of a certain kind. If you 
understand the method you grasp at once that kind of truth-quality 
which will attach to all its products. Of course, we must have the 
products, the conclusions, and an understanding of them. But the best 
way in which to understand them would seem to be to view them as 
products of a certain method and relative in their truth to the condi- 
tions of that method. 

As matters stand now, the scientific conclusions which are taught 
to one generation of students are an incomprehensible mystery to its 
fathers and an amusing myth to its children. That is because, while 
science is progressing, it continues to be taught for the most part as 
a set of conclusions. It is the conclusions which become revered, that 
are looked upon as the heart of the matter. Then in a few years when 
revisions of them accumulate, it is a question whether the former 
student will even know how to make the effort necessary to meet the 
situation. If method were emphasized the mind would be prepared for 
changes of doctrine, because the central object of its study would have 
been that which changes doctrine, that which, when pushed further, 
must progressively modify old doctrine, and that which, when basically 


changed, must change the quality of doctrine altogether. But people 
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persist in convincing themselves that they must know the truth about 
the world without seeing that any truth must be the product of a 
method and must therefore be relative to that method. 

It is this confused state of mind which generates most of the so- 
called conflicts between science and religion, poetry and science, the 
mathematical and empirical approaches to reality, and other ‘annual 
blisters’. The disputants often seem to suppose that these things rep- 
resent opposing bodies of doctrine in the sense that they are competing 
solutions to the same problem, whereas they ought to be taken simply 
as different methods. The different bodies of doctrine that are pro- 
duced by them, far from opposing each other in competitive effort, are 
actually incommensurable owing to the radical difference in the meth- 
ods used. There can be no question whether science or religion tells 
the truth about the world. The only question that can rightly be raised 
is whether the conclusions of each conform to the conditions of their 
respective methods, or whether either has drawn a type of conclusion 
not permitted by the terms of its method. Neither the scientist nor the 
theologian is to be condemned for giving a different account of the 
world from the other. The scientist can only be condemned when he 
tries to make the scientific method produce a religious truth, for in 
doing so he would have to violate the conditions of his method. In like 
manner, the theologian can only be condemned when he fails to observe 
the requirements of his method and tries to make it yield a scientific 
conclusion. The reason why it is impossible to estimate which gives the 
better account of the world is because the accounts are controlled by 
different aims. 

One may reject a method. If he does, it will be because he feels 
either that the method does not or cannot attain the aim it attempts 
to or because he is not interested in the aim which it may be well fitted 
to attain. As truth is relative to method, method is relative to aim. For 
after all a method is a means, which implies some guiding end. Can we 
say that one method is superior to another? We can, particularly if 
the two methods are pointed towards the same goal, whereupon we can 
set out to determine which is better fitted to reach it. Beyond that kind 
of test, we could establish one method to be superior to another only 
to the extent, and no further, that we could establish one aim to be 
superior to another. In how far we can do that may be left an open 
question; it is beside our present point. We need only insist that the 
superiority of one aim to another can never be conceived in terms of 
truth and falsity. If we could say that all aims were untrue except one, 
then in that case the only truth would be the kind relative to the 
methods fitted to attain that aim. But aims cannot be characterized in 
that way. They may be characterized as base or noble, narrow or wide, 
pragmatic or non-pragmatic, and in many other ways, but certainly 
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not as true or false. We may say if we wish that all rational methods 
have in common the aim to gain truth, but this statement is valueless 
until we have answered the question, what is truth? When we have 
done that, we perceive that the aim of every method is to reach its own 
kind of truth, for that is really all it can do. 

In any case it is conclusions, not aims, that are true and false. They 
are true if they conform to the conditions of the method intended to 
produce them. That is what all true conclusions have in common. That 
is why the most important relativity in the universe, from the thinker’s 
viewpoint, is the relativity of truth to method. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Aristoteles TIEPI TIOIHTIKHS. Mit Einleitung, Text und Adnotatio 
critica, exegetischem Kommentar, kritischem Anhang und Indices 
nominum, rerum, locorum von ALFrep GuDEMAN. Berlin und Leip- 
zig, Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1934. Pp. viii, 496. 

The Poetics of Aristotle is too often neglected by students of philoso- 
phy, though it is a philosophical work and upholds the view that poetry 
is more philosophical than history or any other special science. With 
the Rhetoric, it helps us to know Aristotle as a man better than do 
certain other of his works—the Physics, for example—and has affini- 
ties also with yet other realms of his more human interests, namely 
Politics and Ethics. Butcher says it was “an observation of Goethe 
that it needs some insight into Aristotle’s general philosophy to under- 
stand what he says about the drama”. Since the Rhetoric and Poetics 
together form a very intelligible whole, there is more force in the 
notion that one needs some insight into Aristotle as a literary critic in 
order to understand him as a philosopher. 

Gudeman’s edition of the Poetics may be warmly commended to all 
students of Aristotle. It is the ripe fruit of a long life, and of special 
studies by a scholar who never has let himself become a narrow 
specialist; he is characterized by the width and depth of his reading 
and research, and by a fertility and acumen, a scholarly imagination 
for things great and small, the like of which the present reviewer, 
fortunate in his friends, yet has not met in any other of his Classical 
acquaintance. These qualities are nowhere better shown than in the 
part (11-28) of the Einleitung devoted to the “sources” of the Poetics. 
Some readers will need to be reminded also of Gudeman’s fine German 
translation of the Poetics, published sixteen years ago (1920) by 
Meiner. It is both close to the Greek and readable. 

This new edition of the Poetics has at least two great merits. It puts 
the fund of information supplied by the Syro-Arabic tradition of the 
work at the disposal of any student of the text; and it gives a full 
account of what has been written on successive points in the words 
and statements of Aristotle in his book. Probably no other book in the 
province of Classics or Philosophy has aroused so much discussion as 
a whole or in its parts. Gudeman has digested the reading of a lifetime 
into the comment of what amounts to a variorum edition, and his vir- 
tually exhaustive references to what has been written on the Poetics 
are more helpful than our joint Bibliography in the Cornell Studies in 
English: the Bibliography will be most helpful when used with the 
edition. 

This is hardly the place for a minute discussion of textual matters, 
even if the reviewer were more competent in them than he is. Other 
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reviewers have objected, and will object, to what they take to be an 
excessive emendation of the hitherto accepted Greek text in deference 
to the Arabic tradition. Using the masterly, in part posthumously pub- 
lished, work of the Orientalist Tkatsch, and Latin translations by 
Orientalists, Gudeman, who is not one, has indeed made free with th 


textual work of Bywater and Vahlen in a havoc that will continue to 
offend their (rather prosaic) followers. The number of changes he 
has introduced from the Arabic source, as compared with modern texts 
based upon the well-known Paris manuscript in Greek, is very larg 
It seems too large. But his doings have already effected great good in 
minds that are not too inelastic to grow. His main position is sound. 
The lamentable Arabic version reposes upon a lost Greek manuscript 
that was earlier, and in many places better, than any manuscript of the 
Poetics now extant. As a result, Gudeman’s text is now the best one 


to consult, and will so remain for a long time to come unless new 


sources of knowledge are discovered. Until then, the rejection of 


Gudeman’s readings will be in more trifling points; or something in 


his own footnotes will be substituted in the text above them. The 
textual apparatus is on the page, for any one to use who will 

We may turn to note two out of many places where Gudeman’s 
textual effort has thrown light upon readings that were dark. One is 
in chapter 16, the difficult passage about Odysseus with the False 
Tidings (false news of himself?) and the recognition involving the 
bow (bending it?), where Aristotle remarks upon an illegitimate 
inference, doubtless by some one whom the hero deceived. The other 
is in chapter 15, where Aristotle treats of the agents in tr 
demands first that they shall be good. Already, in chapter 12, he has 


premised that, though good, a tragic personage must be brought low 


through some frailty, infirmity of character, or characteristic mistake, 
and not through vice or depravity. Towards the end of chapter 15 
the two notions are joined; now it is held that “the poet”, words her 
used generally, yet always when used alone suggesting Homer, 
represent persons with tragic flaws as nevertheless friendly and honor 
able, normally kind and loving justice. Then in a passage which has 
riven much trouble there is a clear reference to Homer and Achilles. 
sut what Aristotle recommends is precisely what we find that Homer 
has done—made Achilles a generous and justice-loving man, in other 
words good, while yet his wrath is the mainspring of the /liad, and 
his treatment of dead Hector a signal instance of hardheartedness 
Bywater and Vahlen bring in Agathon with Homer: “as Agathon and 
Homer represent Achilles”. Why Agathon? We know something, not 
much, about his poems, but certainly have no other proof that any 
of them dealt with Achilles. But the Arabic rendering here gives us 


Homer doing something, and does not here mention Agathon; so to 
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speak, it gives us the word in lower case, not a proper noun, but the 
adjective agathon, good, the very notion with which this chapter 15 
begins; whereas other allusions to Agathon in the Poetics are in the 
Arabic duly indicated by his proper name. In order to get syntax out 
of the rest of the Greek sentence Gudeman resorts to a material trans- 
position, without rejecting any phrase as do Ritter and Bywater; here- 
after some one may have better luck in arranging and construing the 
group of words, though I doubt it. But can any one doubt that Gude- 
man is substantially right, and other editors wrong, about Agathon, 


g 
agathon, and good? It is well-nigh inconceivable that the author of the 
pressive. Nor do the Western manuscripts warrant our doing it. 

The edition is beautifully and correctly printed, the Greek types and 


Poetics should at this point link Homer with a name so much less im- 


the spacing being especially fine. The editor and his publisher have 
conspired to produce a volume that should gratify them both, and serve 
1 host of scholars, in time to come. 


LANE COOPER 


Studies in the Platonic Epistles. By GLENN R. Morrow. Urbana, The 

University Press of Illinois, 1935. Pp. 234. 

\ new translation of the Platonic Epistles, with a few notes, occupies 
pages 177-226 of this book. This is followed by indices and preceded 
by introductory chapters. The first deals with the problem of authen- 
ticity (11-22). A verdict is arrived at in favor of VII, VIII, ITI, XIII, 
and against II. To each of these letters a separate chapter is allotted 
(47-60, 80-113). Besides II the author definitely rejects only I, IX, XI, 
XII as rhetorical exercises. A chapter on “The Theory of Knowledge 
in Epistle VII” (61-79) is reprinted from this Review XXXVIII; it 
is a welcome refutation of Ritter’s view that the philosophic portion of 
the letter is a spurious insertion. There is a new contribution of value 
in a chapter on “The Epistles and the Historians of Sicily” (23-46), 
which is not likely to be superseded. Special attention has been given 
to the philosophical—particularly the political—content of the Epistles. 
Jato’s connection with history and politics is canvassed in five chap- 
ters (114-174), mostly old material well digested. 

Two pages (150-152) of the introduction would have been saved if 
the author had not misinterpreted xdGow xowad dyata (VII 337d) ‘goods 
to be common to all’. Plato uses dyad for the welfare of soul and 
body, but yojuata for ‘goods’ (VIII 355b). At Il 310c 4 xmhelw tiv 
niow dyad is correctly rendered ‘much better for us all’. There is 
confusion of of xoAAoi and xoAAol at 312a 3 ‘the multitude’ and 312c 4 
‘the public’. So at 313b 4 4 xodAnH should be ‘most’ not ‘much’. At 313d 7 
iv d9H> Boviety is rendered ‘if that pleases you’. At 338d 2 Dionysius 
is a slip for Dion. At 349e 1, 2 there is no translation of ddSeAqiw tijs 
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ngdotev, There is no note to tell what emendation is translated in 
place of dxéowoev (336b). There are a good many renderings that 
leave me at a loss to explain them: ‘mental quality’ for davon eis 
(340d), ‘kinds of souls’ for év wuzais iidovs (342d 7), ‘unnecessary’ for 
thapga (314¢ 5), ‘harm’ for ddmeis (315¢ 2). Nevertheless the trans- 
lation has its good points. 

Mistakes and misinterpretations are found chiefly in the translation 
of Epistle II. Further study will, I hope, convince Morrow of its 
genuineness. To my mind it is a model of tactful evasion. Plato tells us 
( VII 332d) that he could not be frank with Dionysius. The latter was 
petulant, jealous, and exacting; and Plato had much to lose if he 
angered him. Plato puts it as clearly as he can to Dionysius that in 
demanding special attention not earned by devotion to philosophy he 
is really asking Plato to become a xéAak, for that is the dvoua od xaddv 
of 312c 6. Morrow obscures the point by translating ‘reputation’ 
instead of ‘name’. The euphemism is characteristic, for at III 
317d 2 ‘flatterers’ is paraphrased as of xagd¢ Hdovi peta aloxeds BArAaBn¢ 
duthotvtes. Compare Deff. 415¢ 9 xohaxeia: dmiAia  xQd¢ Hdoviw dvev 
tod Bedtiotov. Compare also the euphemistic periphrasis for xogvofooxoi 
at Laws V 743d. Since Dionysius’ desire for fame and applause (Ep. 
VII 338e) was Plato’s chief or only hold on him, the discourse on true 
fame is not out of place; and Plato may have hoped that Dionysius 
would profit by reading the list of literary works to which he refers 
for examples, not of the union, but of the vicissitudes in association, 
of power and wisdom. 

I find A. E. Taylor's view of the philosophic enigma most attractive, 
namely that Plato had no intention of expounding his views to Diony- 
sius. He knew that the tyrant wanted to pose as a philosopher and that 
he would use Plato’s instruction for purposes of ostentation. Under 
the circumstances it is hard to think of any more brilliant riposte than 
the dispatch of a riddle and a sermon on secrecy instead of an exposi 
tion. Dionysius had to go on improvising his philosophy for publication 
until he persuaded Plato to forsake his aloofness and come in person 
Except for the treatment of this letter I am glad to recommend Pro- 
fessor Morrow’s studies as a sound and sober exposition of the subject 


L. A. Post 

Haverrorp CoLLect 
Principles of Gestalt Psychology. By Kurt Korrxa. New York, Har- 

court, Brace and Co., 1935. Pp. xi, 720. 

This important work by one of the leading authorities in the field 
of Gestalt theory outlines a systematic survey of psychology. Repre- 
senting years of preparation and study, it succeeds in apprizing the 
reader of the vast amount of experimental research behind the system, 
while yet impressing upon him the developmental character of the 
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movement. The work also reveals the consistent program and progress 
of this system, for, beginning with the study of the fundamental laws 
in elementary problems of perception, it then turned to the more com- 
plex phenomena of memory, thinking, and acting. A general criticism 
of Gestalt theory has been that it does not provide an explanation of 
emotion, personality, and the like; but now these objections lose much 
of their force. 

Professor Koffka begins his book by mapping out his conception of 
the nature and function of psychology. He states that a psychology 
that has no place for meaning and value and culture in its system is 
inadequate. Koffka explains the interest of Gestalt theory in these 
matters by pointing to the circumstances under which Gestalt psy- 
chology took its origin in Germany: it was a way of meeting the 
criticisms of speculative psychologists and philosophers who belittled 
the achievements of experimental psychology. The author’s own posi- 
tive conception of psychology is that it must be integrative, having for 
its function the assimilation of life and nature. Thus through its psy- 
chology Gestalt theory aims to make a contribution to our philosophical 
attitude toward the world. In developing this thesis Koffka is rather 
critical of American positivistic tendencies, especially behaviorism. No 
doubt some opponents will feel that he exaggerates the contrast between 
German and American culture in order to make Gestalt theory appear 
more original and more German in origin than it really is. 

The central problem of Gestalt theory is that of organization, the 
forces which produce it, and the relations of such local segregations to 
the wider background of events. Gestalt theory is always seeking for 
the dynamics of the situation. By taking over the notion of “tensions” 
and reading into it the necessary anthropomorphism, an assimilation 
of physics and psychology is attained. Another concept which looms 
more important as time goes on is the notion of isomorphism. This 
term refers to the similarity of structure in phenomenal, physiological, 
and physical Gestalten. Whether such structural identity is based upon 
one-to-one correspondence, or one-many, or many-one, is a problem 
which apparently has not thus far been considered. 

It is in connection with this notion of isomorphism that one funda- 
mental criticism of Gestalt theory may take its origin. It is generally 
known that the theory originated in an effort to explain perceived 
motion (Wertheimer’s phi-phenomenon). Koffka fully realizes the 
foundational character of the problem of seen motion and therefore 
considers at length the perception of temporal patterns. He even feels 
called upon to show the fallacy in Zeno’s paradoxes of motion. In view 
of the necessity that Gestalt theory give a good account of motion and 
the perception of motion, it is surprising to find the statement (685) 
that “Gestalt theory would not be refuted if its hypotheses of per- 
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ceived motion were proved to be false”. Since the refutation of posi- 
tivism is found in the direct experience of causality (continuity of 
motion), can this statement be true? 

In developing his theories of perceived motion Koffka relies upon 
the experimental work of F. J. Brown, who has shown the erroneous 
nature of the assumption that the “apparent” velocity has a simple 
relation to the “real” velocity. That is, the phenome nal velocity of an 
object seen in motion is field-conditioned, depending on the brightness- 
field, the size and orientation of the object, and its direction of motion 
Brown points out the conditions under which “phenomenal identity of 
velocity” may be obtained. Koffka then notes (296) that since the 
definition of velocity is impossible without time, it is pertinent to in- 
quire into the relation between phenomenal time and behavioral velocity. 
The result he describes as “astounding”, for it turns out that the ex- 
perience of time is also a field-conditioned property which is influenced 
by factors apparently having nothing to do with it. 

This is satisfying so long as the world in which we have our being 
is a “phenomenal” world. But in Gestalt theory this experienced world 
must be assimilated to the world of physics. We are specifically told 
(281) that “the physical correlate of perceived motion must be a real 


process of change within the total physiological process patterns”. 


These process patterns in turn, we have been told, are con litioned by 
physical processes and structures. But how is this phenomenal velocity 
related to the physical velocity? If we are not to violate the “psy- 
chological” facts, must we not reéxamine the notion of isomorphism? 
To be a thoroughgoing physical theory Gestalt theory will, of course, 
have to be assimilated to relativity theory. Koffka’s reference to Hel- 
son’s tau-effect substantiates this. If we allow the physicist to interpret 
the psychological facts in terms of the four-dimensional space-time 
manifold of relativity, we get a true “isomorphism”, but then we do 
not have the opposition of “phenomenal” and “real” velocities. It has 
frequently been pointed out that the separation of space and time is 
artificial (t.c., what is a space-interval in one frame of reference may 
be a time-interval in another). Gestalt theory splits the spatial and 
temporal Gestalten by the virtual reintroduction of the notion of “local” 
times (of the ego-frame), but if we are to take our physicizing seri- 
ously we will have to recognize that every Gestalt is a four-dimensional 
space-time organization. If we do this, however, we must then face 
the difficulty of fitting the asymmetry (irreversibility) of experienced 
time into the symmetrical space-time continuum of relativity theory. 
As Emile Meyerson has pointed out, even the irreversibility of the 
second law of thermodynamics appears as an “irrational” in the con- 
tinuum of relativity physics. 

On the whole, however, Professor Koffka has courageously under- 


taken a difficult task and carried it through in an exceedingly able 
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manner. Nevertheless it is clear that we are still far from the final 
synthesis of nature and life which Gestalt theory seeks to envisage. 
Undoubtedly it is one of the merits of Koffka’s work that it does not 
exaggerate the achievements thus far attained, and instills into the 
reader a vivid anticipation of future work to be undertaken. 

OLIVER L. REISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Grundprobleme der Philosophie: Methodologie, Ontologie, Anthropolo- 
gie. Von Herneicu Rickert. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. Pp. x, 
234. 

This work bears a dedication to the theological faculty of Heidelberg 
University in recognition of an honorary doctorate conferred upon the 
occasion of the author’s seventieth birthday. We are advised in the 
preface to expect ‘problems’ rather than answers to the recurring ques- 
tions in philosophy. The answers, however, are not unforthcoming. The 
position is that of the well-known Windelband-Rickert school of south- 
west German Neo-Kantianism. One may expect also, and perhaps de- 
plore, the close fusion of epistemological and ontological questions 
which that position entails. 

The philosophy of “life”, once regarded by Dr. Rickert as a passing 
phase in intellectual movements, comes in for a considerable share of 
attention throughout the work. Only the theoretical intellect, the ratio, 
can be the starting point for a scientific philosophy. Still, extra-scien- 
tific views of life embracing the ‘whole man’ can not be disregarded 
since Life or Existenz is also a part of the larger world of our study. 

One might consider phenomenology, itself essentially a meth- 
odology, as a rival to the Kantian doctrine of a strictly subjective 
formal a priori. The foe is not named, however, and aside from the 
fact that Anschauung is directed to its proper position, the clash is 
never actual. The problem of relations and other points of interest in 
modern logical discussion are precluded from the start as being special 
problems. Considerable use is made of Hegel’s principle of heterology 
since with it one can build up his world as he goes along, discovering 
at the same time the missing parts of the picture. 

In the division of Ontology an attempt is made to answer the ques- 
tion, What is the world recognizable by man? The Cartesian psycho- 
physical dualism is a part of this world, to be sure, but difficulties in 
accounting for all the interactions lead on to a further analysis. Both 
bodies and minds (as psychic factors), are to be reckoned rather to the 
world of sense, opposed to the world of understandable forms or mean- 
ings. This latter grouping is composed of totalities or Gestalten, neither 
the form nor the content of which need be from the world of sense. 
The hyletic-sensualism of the Kantian position is therefore necessarily 


abandoned. 
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This new dualism of mundus sensibilis and mundus intelligibilis re- 
mains to be bridged by the “prophysical subject”. The term is a new 
one, indicating a postulate to make complete our world of diesseits, 
or of nature in the broadest sense. This subject is not the Bewusstsein 
tiberhaupt but the individual minimum which is never objectifiable but 
always the willing and evaluating self. With the three kinds of being 
outlined above, this diesseits world still lacks something to guarantee 
its meanings and values. Otherwise there is the danger of the Nie- 
tzschean split between the actual and the ideal. One must leave the 
world of scientific procedure behind and postulate metaphysical Being 
for jenseits, where our author thinks true metaphysics lies. Although 
the forms and symbols used to describe this fourth type of Being are 
derived from the other three, one can never derive from them, sensu 


strictissimo, its content. 


Anthropology, or the answer to the question of man’s place in the 
world of which he is a part, is a projection in the light of the Ontology 
already outlined. A more naturalistic anthropology like that, for ex 
ample, of Max Scheler, or even of the philosophie s of “‘life’’, is rejected 
for one where the chief weight is laid on history and the products of 
the historic cultures. History is always unique and once-occurring, 
being produced by the individual in relation to the understandabk 
meanings identified here as values. We recall that Troeltsch came 
around to this same type of monadology in his effort to overcome th« 
extreme form of historical relativity. Now as then, relativism amid 
the divergences of historical forms remains the béfe noir of the Windel 
band-Rickert historical school. Dr. Rickert’s attempt to separate form 
and content, reserving only the former for the world of value, can not 
solve the difficulty. Since the method was followed through by Simmel 
in his Sociology, it has not been regarded, scientifically at least, as 
successful. In general we are forced to look in other directions in our 
search for a more absolute kind of knowledge 

This book, as German philosophical works go for the outside reader, 
is especially readable. Its style is cast in the same clarity which has 
made the Gegenstand der Erkenntnis the best of all texts for a pre- 
sentation of the main tenets of Neo-Kantian epistemology. 

T. A. VANNATTA 
OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 
1 System of Logistic. By WiLtarp VAN OrMAN QuiNe. Cambridge, 

Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xii, 204. 

The logistic treatment of the foundations of logic and mathematics 
reached its peak with Principia Mathematica of Whitehead and Rus- 
sell. At first, logicians could only marvel at their remarkable achieve- 


ment; but in the years that have elapsed since 1910, critics within the 
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logistic camp, e.g., Ramsey and Wittgenstein, and formalists and intui- 
tionists outside it have discovered numerous flaws which render the 
logistic thesis doubtful. These flaws are of two sorts, technical or 
notational and fundamental or logical. The fact that these are often 
dificult to distinguish is itself one of the obstacles to their elimina- 
tion. 

Dr. Quine’s work is a distinctive accomplishment because he achieves 
a greater generality as well as greater precision than Principia Mathe- 
matica. He has succeeded in removing many imperfections in the 
latter work, by a considerable improvement in the technique used. A 
few examples may be cited: 

1. Relations and classes are treated jointly instead of separately. 

2. Class variables, relational variables, and propositional variables 
are submerged into the one general variable 

3. Propositions appear not as primitives but as kinds of sequences, 
the latter being the resultant of the binary operation of ordination. 
This makes possible an operational criterion for the identity of propo 
sitions, 

4. It is possible to demonstrate theorems about relations of any de- 
gree; in Principia Mathematica only propositions concerning relations 
of a predesignated degree can be proved, and as a matter of fact the 
dyadic case is the only one treated there. 

5. The theory of types is simplified. 

6. Principles of substitution are formally recognized and explicitly 
selected. 

7. Proofs are more rigorously and clearly conducted. 

In view of the great merits of Dr. Quine’s book, it is pertinent to 
point to what seem to me to be his significant omissions. 

1. No adequate criteria are offered for the choice of principles of 
substitution (or inference). Parenthetically, I might remark that the 
author rejects a certain rule of substitution, saying that it would lead 
to an “undesirably monistic consequence” (43). In a logistic system 
which is singularly free from metaphysical intrusions, this can only 
be regarded as a minor blemish. 

2. The relation of the postulates to the theorems in his system is not 
defined or introduced at all. Material implication, which occurs in the 
third informal rule of inference, must do double duty and serve as a 
relation of deduction as well. The same is true of Principia Mathe- 
matica, 

3. The consistency of his postulates (likewise their independence and 
completeness) is not proved. 

4. No treatment or interpretation is offered of the axiom of infinity 
or the multiplicative axiom. This properly belongs to Chapter X VIII. 

[ believe the book under review to be the most important logistic 
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contribution since Principia Mathematica; however, it leaves the 
Grundlagenstreit where it was before. 
DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 


Tue CoLtiece or Tue City oF New Yorx 


Collected papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Vol. V, Pragmatism and 
Pragmaticism; Vol V1, Scientific Metaphysics. Edited by CHar.es 
HARTSHORNE and Paut Welss. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1934, 1935. Pp. xii, 456; x, 462. 

To judge by the titles which the editors have given to these two 
volumes we might expect to find a definitive answer to the familiar 
question, What is the metaphysics of pragmatism? Such expectations 
are not usually borne out: this one less than many. As the successive 
volumes of this collection have appeared the enthusiasm of avowed 
pragmatists for their major prophet has perceptibly waned. The 
question, Was Peirce a pragmatist? is likely to occupy more of their 


attention than the leading question mentioned above. If Peirce was 
not a pragmatist but a more or less corrupted objective idealist, then 


t 


the nature of his metaphysical theories, however important in itself, 
would perhaps not greatly interest his erstwhile disciples. 

Volume V is a valuable source-book for the study of the origins of 
American pragmatism. About half of the material in this volume is 
presented in print for the first time. Elsewhere (The Journal of Philoso- 
phy XXXII 181ff) I have offered a more extended analysis of the 
sources of American pragmatism as revealed in this volume than such 
a review as this will permit. The much-quoted essay of 1878 on “How 
to Make our Ideas Clear”, when placed in the chronological setting 
of Peirce’s other writings hitherto published and unpublished, reveals 
clearly that the ideas later to be called pragmatism by William James 
were already in the mind of Peirce as early as 1868. The pragmatic 
method as then foreshadowed was a method proposed for the “Reso- 
lution of actual de facto doubts” and had the least possible implication 
of the loose quasi-biological criteria of truth popularly associated with 
American pragmatism. The method formulated by Peirce was a severe- 
ly mathematico-logical one. On its metaphysical side it implied a strict 
realism of the Platonic or scholastic sort. A study of the papers written 
in the decade, 1868-1878, is chiefly useful in furnishing an interpreta- 
tion of the pragmatic phrase “practical bearings”. A method or a con- 
cept had practical bearings for Peirce when and only 
ductive of evidence which serves to resolve a de facto doubt about the 
nature of determinate reality. It is also apparent from the study of 
these papers that he did not dissociate logic and metaphysics except in 


when it is pro 


the sense that they are distinguishable aspects of the single postulate 
of rationality. Pragmatism was for him no unsupported methodology 
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to serve the needs of an organism but a pathway to the heart of an 
objective order. 

Except from the point of view actually achieved by Peirce’s prag- 
matic generalizations the title of Volume VI, Scientific Metaphysics, 
will seem pretentious or even bombastic. The core of the doctrine of 
this volume is already known through the pages of the Monist and the 
subsequent book edited by Cohen under the title, Chance, Love, and 
Logic. Peirce took the traditional inquiries into ontology and cosmology 
seriously. His well known contention that the universe originated in 
chance is no ill-considered psychism or whim of a rebellious mind, but 
a studied hypothesis concerning the generation of systems of order, 
including the time order. What he means by chance is general inde- 
termination. From such a matrix determination is born by a quasi- 
mathematical or logical regularity for the actual production of exist- 
ence and its laws or habits. His cosmology should be compared with 
that of Alexander in Space, Time, and Deity. Both are realistic 
idealisms or idealistic realisms. Peirce has no hesitation in using, in 
their plain signification, such phrases as ‘the logic of the universe’, 
the ‘logic of events’. 

If tychism is his answer to the cosmological problem, synechism is 
his answer to the ontological one. Chapters 6 and 7 of Book I, con- 
taining much new material, help to define his doctrine of the con- 
tinuum, whether logical or ontological. His strong anti-nominalistic 
bias is prominent and confirms the view that Royce found in Peirce 
the clue to his own doctrine of continuity in action-systems and the 
basis for his ‘absolute pragmatism’. For both of these men a close 
analysis of reality seemed to subordinate the abstract disjunction of 
the laws of contradiction and excluded middle to a sort of primacy of 
willed acts. 

Peirce then launches his theory of agapism which makes love the 
generating power of systems. Here the imagination is strained to the 
utmost. These are dark topics denoted by mysterious phrases. There 
is reason to believe, however, that the patient and tolerant mind will 
find here indispensable material for the final interpretation of Peirce’s 
philosophy. In this same connection the material of Book I, Chapter 
12, “Notes on Metaphysics”, and all of Book II on religion will bear 
close study, because they reveal the secret springs of Peirce’s thought. 
I cannot agree with the editors that the papers on religion are of 
“social and biographical” rather than “fundamental systematic inter- 
est”. The scattered remarks on religion aid greatly in the clarifica- 
tion of his central teaching. They are like the relics of a New England 
attic in helping the youthful heir to reconstruct the hidden sources 
of his inheritance. The time must come for a patient study of the 
development of Peirce’s thought. In paragraph number 270 of this 
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volume he speaks of his early nominalism. This gives a hint of what 
revelations await the student who inquires into the origins and develop- 
ment of Peirce’s ideas. One of the problems of great interest will be 
the interrelations of the work of the four Harvard philosophers at the 
close of the last century and the beginning of this one. James and 
Royce have frequently acknowledged the influence of Peirce. In this 
volume the possible relation between Peirce and the “Realms of Be- 
ing” projected by Santayana in 1921 is suggested at various points and 
especially in Peirce’s distinction between existence and reality. This 
needs study. 
H. G. TowNsenpD 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Recherches philosophiques. Par A. Koyre, H.-Ch. Purcu, A. Spater 

Paris, Boivin & Cie., 1934-1935. Pp. vi, 532. 

The fourth volume of this annual French periodical, whose editors 
since the death of A. Spaier now include MM. G. Bachelard, M. 
Souriau, and J. Wahl, continues to furnish articles and reviews of 
books representative of the various philosophical schools of France. 
Other European philosophers appear only in so far as they reach the 
traditional clearing house of European thought. It is perhaps the high 
literary quality of their prose which entitles the French scholars to 


better than those of any other tongue. In any 


serve in this capacity 
case, one cannot but admire the subtlety and verve that sparkle through- 
out the volume, even in those articles that have little else to recom- 
mend them philosophically. To write like a brilliant novelist about such 
themes as “The Being of Reality”, “The Nature of Existence”, “The 
\ttitudes of Reflection”, “Psyche and Logos”, is surely a remarkable 
trait of the French writer on philosophy, even if he only says im- 
pressively and dramatically what has been said a thousand times be- 
fore in the history of philosophy. Well-written historical exegesis and 
philological explication de textes are the chief merits of most of these 
Re cherches. 

The idealistic, mystic, and phenomenological schools receive more 
space than the realistic and neo-positivist thinkers. But in the biassed 
opinion of the reviewer, the most contributory and pertinent articles 
are those by the realist, R. Ruyer, who makes a stalwart “Défense du 
réalisme” against an army of adversaries; by philosophical scientists 
like M. Langevin, who defends determinism in physics, G. Darmois, 
who links mathematics to physics in a realistic, technical précis of the 
“Figure moderne de la théorie des probabilités”, and H. Reichenbach, 
who expounds and defends the case for the frequency theory of 
probability. 

The article by R. Daumal on the value of the Hindu tradition in 
studying philosophy ought to interest those teachers of “Introductions 
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to Philosophy” who wish to escape the verbalism of most of the texts 
used today in such courses. All the other articles are apologetics for 
religious mysticism, dialectic morality, and psychological analysis, the 
perception of whose merits depends on interests and sympathies not 
shared by the present reviewer. 

In the second part of the Recherches, which is devoted to the critical 
review of 172 books and articles, the student, teacher, and historian 
of philosophy will find a very useful manual of bibliographical ma- 
terial arranged under the following headings: General Philosophy, 
Phenomenology, Psychology and Linguistics, Esthetics (only one book 
by R. Odebrecht, Aesthetik der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1932), Logic and 
Epistemology (including a detailed review by J. Cavaillés of Hilbert 
and Bernays Grundlagen der Mathematik, Bd. I, Berlin, 1934), Social 
Sciences (five German works), and finally History of Philosophy and 
Sciences (70 pages of a bibliographical bulletin of Ancient, Patristic, 
Medieval, and Modern Philosophy). 

The editorial comment on such German works as Hegel heute is 
worth quoting: “Un choix de textes ‘actuels’, c’est a dire contenant 
une glorification de l’Etat et de sa puissance absolue, une critique du 
‘libéralisme’ et du ‘moderne’. Les textes désagréables sont omis.” (524) 

One wonders whether the lack of mention of Soviet philosophers is 
indicative of a dearth of philosophy in the U.S.S.R. at present, or of 
the editors’ attitude or knowledge. 

British and American philosophers continue to receive no more 
than a passing notice: Stebbing (434), Silberstein (435), Whitehead 
(32), Broad (34), Jeans (35), Lovejoy (37), and perhaps a few more 
casual references which a missing and much-desired index would 
supply. 

PHitie PAUL WIENER 








DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Morals and Politics. Theories of their Relation from Hobbes to Marx and 
Bosanquet. By E. F. Carritr. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp 
viii, 216. 


Mr. Carritt examines theories of political obligation with special reference 
to its derivation from interest or advantage, public or private, or from 
anything which is not itself obligation. His conclusion is that all attempts 
to explain it in other terms “lead to confusion, self-contradiction, and the 
evident misdescription of facts which we cannot doubt”. The book is there- 
fore dialectical. It does not present political theories in the light of the 
circumstances about which their authors were thinking or as factors in 
concrete situations. The result sought is mainly a clarification of language 
and thought, and to this the admirable lucidity of Mr. Carritt’s own language 
and the simplicity with which he presents the issues greatly contribute 
Self-interest and contract, and later public good or the general will, were 
brought into political philosophy to explain the admitted obligation to obey 
the law or promote the well-being of others. Mr. Carritt believes that 


the fact itself, “the reality of obligations and responsibilities’, is clearer 
and more intelligible than the apparatus by which it was to be explained 
In a sense this is no doubt true, and the effort literally to make obligation 
from something else was an error. But unless the clarifying of usage 


be a mean purpose, it is not obvious that a principle is always clearer 


than the facts it explains. Granted the reality of obligation, the real claims 
made on a man are numerous and conflicting; he must, as Mr. Carritt 
says, “fulfill the strongest”. Presumably it was with the idea of aiding 
the selection of the strongest claim that principles were proposed. Surely 
it may happen that the best principle available has a lower degree of 
probability and can be less precisely formulated than the primary fact that 
several obligations exist 
GeorGeE H. SABINE 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Problems of Philosophy. Revised Edition. By G. Watrs CuNNINGHAM 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Pp. xiv, 502 


The new edition of this well-known book is somewhat longer than the 
earlier edition and in general maintains its tone. Part I of the earlier 
book, dealing mainly with philosophy and the sciences, has been condensed 
into an introduction. Part II now appears in expanded form, devoted t 
“The Intellectual Enterprise: Cognition”, and embodying the theory of 
judgment which is fundamental to much of the argument of the book 
The former Parts III, IV, and V have been condensed in the new Part I, 
concerned with “Some Categories” (matter, space and time, evolution, 
mind, and society). Part VI of the earlier book, with some regrouping of 
material, is now Part III, dealing with “The Intellectual Enterprise: 
Valuation”. There is a bibliography, giving a selected list of elementary 
and advanced books which may be consulted in connection with each of 
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the sixteen chapters. An appendix of about fifty pages offers a historical 
note on “The Nature and Certainty of Knowledge”. The comment upper- 
most in the reviewer's mind is that here is a fine example of the type 
of book which places philosophy’s center of gravity in epistemology. 
GeorcGe P. CONGER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINN TA 


Jakob Béhme und Isaac Newton. Von Kart R. Popp. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 

1935 Pp x1, O83. 

This doctoral thesis concludes that “Boéhme’s religious irrationalism 
stands at the cradle of Newtonian scientific rationalism” (88). It tries to 
support this conclusion by a comparison of the lives and works of Bohme 
5-1624) and Newton (1642-1727). But in the absence of any acknowl- 
edgment of Bohme or his writings in Newton’s extant documents, most 
f Dr. Popp’s evidence is derived from secondary sources and inferences 
from Newton’s contemporaries who did acknowledge and esteem highly 
Bohme’s mystic writings. None of the main sources, William Law, 
Friedrich Oetinger, or Henry More, was ever trained in the mathematical 
sciences ; and nowhere in Bohme do we find any mathematical formulations 
of nature’s laws. Hence what appears to emerge from Dr. Popp’s researches 
is the possible influence of B6hme’s neo-platonic utterances on the pseudo- 
scientific and theological mysticism of Newton rather than on his specific 
scientific achievements. Whatever dramatic appeal such 16th-century neo- 
platonic writings as Bohme’s made to Newton’s active imagination, it 
remains to be known what precise relationship prevails between the psycho- 
logical background and the logical structure of any scientist’s thought. Dr. 
Popp spoils a good opportunity to use his knowledge of the texts towards 
solving this problem when he imposes upon Newton’s thought the “funda- 
mental property of the Germanic (nordic) world-view which gives birth 
to the all-rational from the all-irrational”, as well as Nietzsche’s doctrine 
that “the logical is a form of the will to power” (88). 

Puitie PAUL WIENER 


COLLEGE « THE City or New Yor« 


Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of Pisa. By LANe Cooper. Cornell Univer- 

sity Press, 1935. Pp. 102 

The myths surrounding the presumed birth of natural science in the 
early modern period offer a fertile field for critical investigation. Any serious 
understanding of the course of scientific thought and the philosophical 
matrix within which it has been carried on demands a preliminary 
demolition of the legends that still fill our histories. It has remained for a 
Professor of English at Cornell to subject perhaps the most famous legend 
of all, that of Galileo dropping weights from the tower of Pisa to discover 
the laws of motion, to the test of historical evidence. That there is no 
support for Viviani’s anecdote has been known to scholars since Wohlwill ; 
Cooper has done a splendid job in marshaling all the facts and making 
available all the relevant passages. His most original contribution lies in 
his interpretation of Aristotle’s own thought; it might well serve as a 
model for students of Greek philosophy. All that one misses in this 
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suggestive little study is reference to the late medieval criticism of 
Aristotelian dynamics and the detective work of Pierre Duhem. 
Joun HerMAN RANDALL, Jr. 
CotumBIa UNIVERSITY 


Principes d’esthétique. Problémes d’art et langage des sciences. Par Pius 

SERVIEN. Paris, Boivin & Cie., 1935. Pp. viii, 228. 

The author contrasts scientific language, which he defines as the set of 
phrases for which there are strictly equivalent phrases, with lyrical 
language, in which substitution of one phrase for another is never strictly 
possible. Like Veron and others, although without reference to them, he 
regards this contrast as that which the vague terms “prose” and “poetry” 
really aim at. He points out that the discussion of lyrical (t.e., aesthetic) 
choices has usually itself been a lyrical product and in lyrical language— 
lyricism about lyricism. Aesthetics, however, although lyrical choices are 
what it studies, should not itself be lyrical but scientific both in method 
and in language. It must observe and describe the types of rhythmical 
structures generally characteristic of things classed as lyrical as, for 
instance, in chemistry the types of molecules are described among which 
alone odors are to be found. 

C. J. Ducasse 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Platon. Die Philosophie des heroischen V orbildes. Von JoAcHIM BANNES 

Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1935. Pp. viii, 146. 

Plato is represented as the philosopher of heroic action. His goal is 
to reform the state; his pattern is Socrates emulating the fearless and 
noble deeds of the heroes of old; his method is seclusion and courageous, 
indefatigable activity. Life in the Academy symbolizes withdrawal from the 
affairs of the city and also heroic effort to mould them; the author in- 
terprets Hekademos as meaning the former and Akademos the latter. Thus 
separateness and participation govern Plato’s life and thought; e.g., the 
soul is and is not part of the body; the ideas are and are not present in 
the objects. 

ADAM ALLES 

St. Joun’s CoLiece 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Die systematischen Grundlagen der Padagogik Eduard Sprangers. Von 

Emitre Bossuart. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. x, 178. 

A timely book on a philosopher who should be better known in America 
As Neuhumanist Spranger lays great stress on culture but regards no culture 
as absolute. The value of a culture is in its effectiveness to unfold man’s 
cosmic nature. The task of education is to mould human beings in 
accordance with their own natures and their culture. Since the individual 
soul is the focus of all that happens, the juncture of the human and the 
divine, each individual should assist the educative process by forming him- 
self in accordance with his best insight and thus help realize the divine 
order of things. 

ApAM ALLES 


Sr. Joun’s CoLLece 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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La mythologte primitive. Le monde mythique des Australiens et des Papous. 

Par Lucien Lévy-Bruux_. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935. Pp. xviii, 336. 

This is at least the fifth considerable volume that M. Lévy-Bruhl has 
written on the primitive mind, and it is the lucid and scholarly work that 
me would expect from him. Like much of the best writing in anthropology 
—Sir James Frazer's, for example—it is based chiefly on the field-work 
of others. M. Lévy-Bruhl has deliberately passed over the more sophisticated 
myth-makers, such as the Greeks, to fix his attention on the most primitive 
human minds of which we have any direct knowledge, the savages of 
Australia, Papua, and New Guinea. He thinks that Tylor and the English 
school have painted a picture of these minds that is too largely an image 
of their own. They have taken myths as attempts at the speculative ex- 
planation of things, whereas he is convinced that they are nothing of the 
sort. Primitive men are for him thoroughgoing mystics, not philosophers ; 
they live in a rich and varied world of the imagination, which is as real 
to them as the world of sense. M. Lévy-Bruhl has spent many years in 
exploring this tropical imaginative jungle, and he here gives us, in a sense, 
a map of it. He studies its typical characters, animal and human, shows their 
connections with ancestors, totems, magic, ritual, and medicine, and illus- 
trates his analyses with many representative tales. Since the value of the 
00k lies in the details, adequate summary is hardly possible. But it should 
perhaps be added that the volume is admirably printed and indexed, and 
contains several interesting and curious plates. 

Branp BLANSHARD 


Readings in Ethics. Second Edition. Edited by Gornon H. CLark: and 

T. V. Smitu. New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. Pp. x, 435. 

The first edition of this excellent compilation of readings from the 
moral philosophers of ancient and modern times was reviewed in the 
Philosophical Review of September 1933. The second edition contains no 
change except the addition of some selections from the Ethics of Spinoza, 
together with a brief introduction by the editors. 

WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 


Dart ru CoLLEGr 


Logic in Theory and Practice. By Cuartes Gray SHAw. New York, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935. Pp. xviii, 428. 

The author “has tried to make the subject as vital and interesting as 
the frigid forms of Logic will permit”. Aside from a racy style and a 
wealth of illustrative material, the treatment is for the most part thor- 
oughly conventional. A notable departure from tradition is the account 
of the hypothetical syllogism, which is said to contain “four propositions 
of which only one, the first, is hypothetical”. Apparently the hypothetical 
proposition is identified with what is commonly called the antecedent. 
Whether this change in terminology is an improvement may be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 

Ray H. Dorrterer 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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The American College and University. By CHARLES FRANK THwING. New 


York, The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. 244 


President Emeritus Thwing uses as his sub-title “A Human Fellowship” 


His discussion is in effect a study of higher American education in all 
its institutional aspects, but with the emphasis laid upon the work of the 
college of liberal arts. It is an attempt to interpret the spirit « ur colleges 
in terms of the constituent human factors, faculty, student body, trustees 
alumni, parents, and community. The general tone is optimistic even t 
the extent of feeling that the public may look to the co!lege as an agency 


for real education, involving the development of 


thinking among our students. The book should be of intcrest both to thos 
engaged in college work and to the general public. The parent of the 


prospective college student could read it witl pront 


The Tradition of Boethins. By HowArp Roitin Patcu. New York, ¢ 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xiv, 200 


This excellent essay, which the author modestly calls only an introducti 


to the subject, discusses Boethius in tradition and legend; the use of the 
Consolatio and logical works in medieval education; translations of the 
Consolatio from the ninth to the nineteenth century; and imitations of 
Boethius. The 7ractates receive little attention in this surve Mr. Patel 

7 f 


with a wealth of illustration shows admirably the immense influence o 
Boethius through the ages, and his book deserves to be widely read. The 
notes and bibliography, which together fill sixty-five pages in a volum 
of two hundred, prove the author’s erudition but convict him of some 
lack of judgment. Poor or antiquated works appear next to 
primary importance, so that the student will find it hard to sift the good 


from the bad in this we!ter of authorities 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Vanus Religion. By R. F. Fortune. Memoirs of the American Philo- 
ophical Society. Volume III. Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. x, 392 


Each member of the Manus tribe has his own personal supernatural 


monitor who is the ghost of a recently dead relative. When the man sins 
his own ghost-father makes him or one of his near relations ill by ab- 
stracting some of the soul-stuff, or stands aside while the operation is 
performed by the ghost of another. Expiation of the sin will mean 
restoration of the soul-stuff and a return to health. Mediums and diviners 
determine what and whose sin a sick man suffers for. Community gossip 
points to possible transgressors and the guilty party, accused by the 
diviner, will usually confess and pay the suggested penalty. The system 
works to enforce a rigid puritan code of morality. For fear of the penalties 
, 


f unexpiated sin each Manus individual is an informer against other 


transgressors and behaves so as to avoid a guilty conscience himself 
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There are two hundred pages of carefully recorded village incidents to 
document this excellent analytic study. 
J. L. Woopwarp 


CorRnNELL UNIVERSITY 


Gestalt Psychology. A Survey of Facts and Principles. By Georce W. 
HARTMANN. New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1935. Pp. xiv, 326. 
This is definitely a book about Gestalt psychology rather than a book 

about psychology from the Gestalt point of view. Under the major headings 

of Historical, Theoretical, Empirical, and Practical, most of the important 
literature on the subject is summarized in convenient form. Only a few 
pages at the end are devoted to critical evaluation of the school as a whole. 

As a straightforward piece of reporting the book is, on the whole, adequate, 

and should serve as a useful introduction to, although by no means a sub- 

stitute for, a study of the literature of the Gestalt school. 
R. B. MacLeop 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Zur Psychologie des produktiven Denkens. Von Kart DuncKer. Berlin, 

Springer, 1935. Pp. iv, 130. 

The modern tendency in the psychology of thinking is away from such 
traditional distinctions as those between central and peripheral, between 
sensory and intellectual processes, and toward a view of thinking as in 
essence a restructuring of a phenomenal field according to laws analogous 
to, and in many cases identical with, the laws which hold for the perceptual 
field. Duncker’s book is a theoretical and experimental attempt to formulate 
these laws. It is by all odds the most important contribution to the 
psychology of thinking to come from the Gestalt group, and in spite of its 
brevity it will undoubtedly rank among the leading works in this branch 
of psychology. 

R. B. MacLeop 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Illusion of Immortality. By Cortiss LAMont. New York, G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. xi, 204. 

Many are the tomes which argue the case for immortality or which try 
to present in consoling guise some substitute for it. Without ambiguity or 
dissembling, Dr. Lamont here presents the case against it, and portrays 
what life may mean to a wise and earnest man without the hope of any 
existence beyond the grave. The book is a splendid sequel to his earlier 
Issues of Immortality. It is clear and straightforward, written with a 
seriousness befitting the human importance of its theme, and the style is 
delightfully readable. There 1s a well-selected bibliography and a good index. 

E. A. Burtr 

Cornect UNIVERSITY 
The Ideals of East and West. By Kenneta SAaunpers. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. xiii, 248. 

This volume contains selections illustrative of the more influential moral 
ideals of the Hindus, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Greeks, the Hebrews, 
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and Christianity. Each group of readings is prefaced by a brief historical 
account of the development of ethics among the people in question. The 
selections in each group are rather few in number, but fairly well diversified 
in source and emphasis. The author’s purpose is not only to facilitate 
mutual understanding and appreciation between Occident and Orient, but 
also to show how in each nation the teaching of the philosophical and 
religious masters emerges out of the half-formulated ideals of the bards 
and later leaves its impress on the more pagan attitudes of the masses, 
E. A. Burtt 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Glauben und Wissen. Geschichte einer inneren Entwicklung. Von Aucust 

Messer. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1934. Pp. viii, 60. 

Under this title the famous Giessen professor publishes here his second 
series of letters, giving in gemeinverstindlicher form his own inner de- 
velopment and his reactions to some of the foremost problems and questions 
of life and destiny. In eight letters, addressed to a young university student, 
orphaned by the war and, after Mrs. Messer’s death in 1931, adopted by 
Professor Messer, he discusses almost everything from the relations 
between old age and youth, the moral worth of the nation, etc., to the 
meaning of “God”, “godlessness”, freedom and immortality. It is perhaps 
best characterized as a philosophic “tract for the times”. 

PauLt ARTHUR SCHILPP 

COLLEGE oF THE PactFic 


I Presocratici. Per Avuretio Covotrt. Napoli, Casa Editrice Rondinella 

Alfredo, 1934. Pp. xii, 326. 

Professor Covotti here presents twenty-six studies of the Presocratics 
and adds two appendices. Some of these studies had been published 
separately, and all are in form separate studies. This inevitably leads to 
considerable repetition; but this defect, if it be one, is compensated by the 
completeness of the several parts. The absence of cross-references is to be 
regretted; the full index of proper names hardly supplies a substitute. 
Our author consistently refrains from mentioning the views of others 
whose interpretations differ from his own. The serious student will find 
here a wealth of well-considered suggestions, which he will need to take 
into account in arriving at his own conclusions. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, that a book so good in substance should be marred by carelessness 
in the references and by wretched proof-reading. 

W. A. HEIDE. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

The following books have been received: 

A World of Chance. By Epwarp GLeason Spautpinc. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xxvi, 204. 

General Psychology. By WayLanp F. VauGcun. Garden City, Doubleday, 

Doran and Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxii, 634. 

The Library of Pico della Mirandola. By Peart Kisre. New York, Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 332. 

The Revolution in Physics. By Ernst ZimMeER. New York, Harcourt, Brace 

and Company, 1936. Pp. xvi, 240. 
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Recent Outlooks in the Philosophy of Science. By J. W. A. Hickson 
Montreal, 1935. Pp. 40 

The Promise of American Politics. By T. V. Smitu. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 290. 

Ancients and Moderns. A Study of the Background of the Battle of Books 
By Ricuarp Foster Jones. St. Louis, Washington University Studies, 
1936. Pp. xii, 360. 

The Dhammapada. Translated by Irvinc BAssitt. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 124. 

Seneca’s Conception of the Stoic Sage as Shown in his Prose Works. By 
Jesste HeLcen Loutse Wetmore. Edmonton, University of Alberta Press, 
1930 Pp. ll, 30. 

Aesthetic Analysis. By D. W. Pratt. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. x, 212. 

Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association: Philo- 
sophy of the Sciences. Issued by the Secretary of the Association, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., 1935. Pp. iv, 220. 

Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By Greorce H. MEap 
Edited by Merritt H. Moore. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. xl, 520. 

Intellectual Realism and Culture Change. By JAMes W. Wooparp. Hanover, 
The Sociological Press, 1935. Pp. vi, 108. 

Truth and Corrigibility. By H. H. Price. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 32 

The Nature of Physical Theory. By P. W. BrincMAn. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1936. Pp. viii, 138. 

Le sens de l’existence dans la poésie populaire roumaine. Par Liviu Rusu. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935. Pp. 122 

L’individu dans le déséquilibre moderne. Par Rocer Munscu. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1936. Pp. 238 

L’ironie. Par B. JANKELEvitcH. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. iv, 162. 

Lessor de la philosophie politique au XV I¢ stécle. Par PIERRE MESNARD. 
Paris, Boivin & C'*, 1936. Pp. viii, 712. 

L’esthétique frangatse contemporaine. Par V. FELDMAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1936. Pp. iv, 140. 

Réalisme et sérénité. Par Prerre Luoste-LACHAUME. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1936. Pp. vi, 412 

Le régne du frére. Par Fr. CoperTHRAMBE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 
x, 160 

Esquisse d’une énergétique mentale. Par Jacques Dur to. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1936. Pp. vi, 94 

Descartes: Correspondance. Tome I. Publiée avec une introduction et des 
notes. Par Cu. ApAm et G. Mi_naup. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. x, 478. 

Die Welt des Barock. Von Hetnrich SCHALLER. Miinchen, Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1936. Pp. 80 

Ludwig Feuerbachs Religionsphilosophie. Von Grecor Nipiinc. Paderborn, 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1936. Pp. xii, 216. 

Wesen und Wesenserkenntnis. Von WittHetm PO6ut. Miinchen, Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1936. Pp. xii, 208 
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Das Ringen der alten Stoff-Form-Metaphysik mit der heutigen Stoff- 
Physik. Von Avpert Mitrerer. Innsbruck, Tyrolia-Verlag, 1936. Pp. 160 

Studien tiber Autoritat und Familie. Forschungsberichte aus dem Institut 
fiir Sozialforschung. By various authors. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp 
XV1, 950. 

Grundlegung sur Ethik. Von HANs Marco.ius. Berlin, Berthold Levy, 
1936. Pp. 18. 

Eine synthetische Studie tiber den Menschen. Schriften der Konigsberger 
Gelehrten-Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, 12. Jahr, Heft 3 
Von ALBERT GOEDECKEMEYER. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1935. Pp 
li, 211-252, inc. 

L’esperiensa e ’uomo. Per Franco Lomsarot. Firenze, Felice le Monnier, 
1935. Pp. xii, 336. 

Il mondo degli uomini, Per FRANco LomBarot. Firenze, Felice le Monnier, 
1935. Pp. vi, 312. 

De la bellesa. By F. Mtranent. Barcelona, Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 1936. 
Pp. xvi, 312. 
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NOTES 
The Department of Philosophy of Indiana University announces that 
the first series of lectures on the Mahlon Powell Foundation was delivered 
by Professor William Ernest Hocking of Harvard University, March 29 
to April 2, 1936. The general topic was Lasting Elements of Individualism. 
The Department plans to publish each annual set of lectures in a general 
series to be known as the Powell Lectures on Philosophy. 


Professor Paul A. Schilpp, of the College of the Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Philosophy at Northwestern University. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp, XLV, 178: R. F. Harrod, Utilitarianism Revised; Daniel J. Bron- 
stein, The Meaning of Implication; C. J. Ducasse, Introspection, Mental 
Acts, and Sensa; H. D. Lewis, Was Green a Hedonist?; A. J. Ayer, The 
Principle of Verifiability; Ch. Perelman, Les Paradoxes de la Logique; 
H. B. Curry, A Mathematical Treatment of the Rules of the Syllogism. 

PuiLtosopuy, XI, 42: W. R. Inge, The Place of Myth in Philosophy; 
T. M. Knox, The Study of Economic Activity; A. Campbell Garnett, The 
Interest Theory of Value; C. Lloyd Morgan, Physical Influence and Mental 
Reference; Hilda D. Oakley, Philosophic History and Prophecy; /van W. 
Brooks, On Abstract Art; Guido de Ruggiero, Philosophy in Italy. 

THE JoURNAL or Puitosopny, XXXIII, 6; Hans Reichenbach, Logistic 
Empiricism in Germany and the Present State of its Problems. 7: C. Judson 
Herrick, Is Truth a Value?; Robert Rothman, Value and Intelligence. 8: 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, Philosophy of History; Richard Kroner, Philo- 
sophy of Life and Philosophy of History; Percy Hughes, Current Philo- 
sophical Problems. 9: A. Cornelius Benjamin, The Concept of the Variable- 
Given; C. J. Ducasse, Verification, Verifiability, and Meaningfulness; 
Everett W. Hall, Of What Use Is Metaphysics? 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XLVI, 3: James Hayden Tufts, 
Liberal Movements in the United States—Their Methods and Aims; E&. 
Jordan, The False Principle of Liberalism; H. Gomperz, ‘Cuius Regio, 
Illius Opinio”: Considerations on the Present Crisis of the Tolerance Idea; 
Charner Perry, The Forums and the Substance of Liberalism; T. V. Smith, 
The Strategic Liberty of Liberalism; Brij Lal Sharma, Authority and 
Obedience in Vedanta; C. E. Ayres, The Ethics of Competition; Charner 
Perry, Logic and Moral Righteousness; T. V. Smith, The Chicago School; 
Harold D. Lasswell, The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences in Review. 

Tue Hresert JouRNAL, XXXIV, 3: Henri Lichtenberger, Nietzsche and 
the Present Crisis of Civilization; R. B. Mowat, Europe’s Need for a 
New Political Philosophy ; Don Luigi Sturso, Maurice Blondel’s La Pensée: 
The Philosophy of “L’Elan Spirituel”; C. D. Broad, “Ought We to Fight 
for our Country in the Next War?”; G. W. Butterworth, What the 
Scientists Forget: A Reply to Professor MacBride; Alfred Loisy, Marcion’s 
Gospel: A Reply; C. E. M. Joad, Telepathy: Is there Evolution of a New 
Faculty?; Lilian G. Ping, How Funds for “Good Causes” were raised in 
the Middle Ages; James Bissett Pratt, The Function of Religion in Modern 
Life; L. J. Collins, The Gospels and History; R. A. Edwards, The Liberal- 
Modernist View of Jesus: A Rejoinder; Sylvia Pankhurst and Anne B. 
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Griggs, Women Under Fascism; G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of Recent 
Philosophical Literature 

Tue Journat or Rewicton, XVI, 2: Frederick C. Grant, The Function of 
the Church in the Modern World; André Bremond, Is Belief Out of 
Date?; A. Eustace Haydon, The Interpretation of Religion in Western 
Tradition; Henry Nelson Wieman, Authority and the Normative Approach 

THe New Scuorasticism, X, 2: Henry R. Burke, Sir Isaac Newton's 
Formal Conception of Scientific Method; Jules A. Baisnée, Bergson’s 
Approach to God; Anthony John Halpin, The Location of Qualitative 
Essence I: Aristotle and Aquinas, 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XVIII, 2: Francis ( Lightbourn, 
“Double Soteriology” in Paul; John Knox, A Note on II Thessalonians 
2:2; Raymond R. Brewer, The Influence of Greek Drama on the Apocalypse 
of John; F. W. Buckler, “The Labyrinth” 

THe HaArvarp THEOLOGICAL Review, XXIX, 1: James Moffatt, An 
Approach to Ignatius; Colin Roberts, Theodore C. Skeat, Arthur Darby 
Nock, The Gild of Zeus Hypsistos 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PuIvLosopny, XIV, 1: 
VW. R. Thompson, Aggressiveness: A Critical Examination of the Concept 
of the Instinct of Pugnacity; D. H. Monro, The Aesthetic Theory of 
I. A. Richards; John Anderson, The Cogito of Descartes 

PHILosopHy OF Science, III, 2: E. Gaviola, The Impossibility of Inter- 
action Between Mind and Matter; Horace S. Fries, On an Empirical 
Criterion of Meaning: Leo Abraham, A Note on the Fruitfulness of 
Deduction; Charles A. Baylis, Are Some Propositions Neither True Nor 
False?; Albert Wohlstetter, The Structure of the Proposition and the 
Fact; Arnold F. Emch, Consistency and Independence in Postulational 
Technique; FE. 7. Bell, A Detail in Kronecker’s Program; J. A. Irving 
Leibniz’ Theory of Matter; F. S. C. Northrop, The Philosophical Sig- 
nificance of the Concept of Probability in Quantum Mechanics 

JoURNAL oF SoctAL Purvosopny, 1, 2: Carl L. Becker, New Liberties for 
Old: Carl Joachim Friedrich, Some Thoughts on the Politics of Govern- 
ment Control; Crane Brinton, The New History: Twenty-five Years After; 
Harry Elmer Barnes, The New History and Common-Sense: A Reply to 
Professor Brinton: l’. Orval Watts, Technics and Civilization; L. J. Hen- 
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